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PREFACE 


About fifty years ago I ran across the following 
poem entitled “The Bridge Builder”: 


An old man going a lone highway, 

Came at the evening cold and gray, 

To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 
The sullen stream had no fear for him. 
But he turned when safe on the other side, 


And built a bridge to span the tide. 


“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim near, 

“You are wasting your strength in building here, 
Your journey will end with the ending day, 

You never again will pass this way. 

You’ve crossed the chasm deep and wide, 


Why build you this bridge at evening tide?” 


The builder lifted his old gray head, 

“Good friend, in the path I have come,” he said, 
“There followeth after me today, 

A youth whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm that has been as naught to me, 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be. 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim, 


Good friend, I am building the bridge for him.” 


Long ago I committed those lines to memory and 
now, as I come near the “ending day,” I, too, would 
be a bridge builder for some “fair-haired youth whose 
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feet must pass this way.” My one desire, above all else, 
in writing the story of my life has been that it might 
be an incentive, an inspiration, perhaps, to some young 
person who needs a little encouragement. What a joy ” 
and compensation it would be to me if some young 
fellow could be influenced to take up where I must 
leave off, and become a minister of the Gospel. 

There is another thing that, in a way, was an in- 
centive and gave me the idea of writing my story. 
There have been many hundreds of boys who grew 
up in the anthracite coal fields, picked slate in the 
breakers, worked in the mines. Many of these became 
doctors, lawyers, educators, ministers or members of 
other professions. I became curious to know whether 
any of these had written a book on coal mining or 
written the story of their life. I wrote to the librarians 
in Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, Pottsville, the three principal 
county-seats in the Anthracite region. I also wrote the 
State Librarian in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania and the 
Congressional Librarian in Washington, D.C., inquiring 
whether any man had written a book on Anthracite 
coal mining who had actually been a slate picker in a 
breaker or worked in the Anthracite mines. I received 
replies from all except the librarian in Pottsville, Schuy]- 
kill County. All the others sent me the titles of all 
the books on Anthracite coal mining and the names of 
the writers, but not one of them, so far as I have been 
able to determine, was a slate picker boy or worked in 
the mines himself. If this statement can be verified, and 
my story should be accepted by some publisher, I shall 
feel quite elated to know that I have been so honored. 


_J.MB. 


From Mine Pit to Pulpit 


CHAPTER I 
ANCESTRY AND CHILDHOOD 


Blood does tell, in man or beast. Ben Johnson said: 
“Tt is the highest of earthly honors to be descended 
from the great and the good.” Another has said: “Good 
blood—descent from the great and the good is a high 
honor and privilege.” But in a world such as this, not 
too many have this honor or high privilege. One of 
our own poets has said: “Why should the spirit of 
mortals be proud?” Why should any man boast or 
expect worldly honor who does not live worthily? 
Another writer has expressed it beautifully when he 
says: “How poor are all hereditary honors, these poor 
possessions of another’s deeds, unless our own just virtues 
form our title and give a sanction to our fond assump- 
tion.” 

On many occasions and in various places I have been 
asked to tell my story and it has always been received 
kindly whatever the occasion has been. Many have 
said to me: “You ought to write a book.” I had thought 
about it at times, but always felt too busy. I feel sure 
now that I made a mistake that I did not begin earlier. 
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It would have been of value to me personally, and [ 
believe I could have done a much better job. 

I had been retired for about eight years. Most of 
those years I had been doing supply work and filling 
pulpits for ministers far and wide. Not only for Meth- 
odists but for other denominations. I finally realized 
that I had better take my doctor’s advice. I requested 
that I be relieved of taking any further work. My 
request was granted and I became a full fledged retired 
Methodist preacher. Now that I was free to do as I 
pleased I thought I would try to write my story. 

The first thing I felt that I ought to do was to read 
and re-read biographies. I warited to learn how other 
men wrote. But the more I read the less inclined I felt 
to begin, because the books I read were the lives of 
statesmen, authors, scientists and noted ministers. Of 
course they could write and should write, but who 
am I, a poor, unknown, country preacher? 

In the preface I have tried to tell, in brief, my reasons 
for undertaking this task. Of course, I am hoping that 
some publisher might see something in the story that 
would make it worth publishing. If this should come 
to pass, and some young person, mayhap a poor boy 
who might be inclined to enter the Christian ministry, 
should read it and find a word of encouragement, I 
shall be grateful to God. 

Having discovered that most writers of biography 
begin with their ancestors, I shall do likewise, although 
I would prefer to begin with my descendant. I have 
just one son and I know more about him than I know 
about my ancestors. 

It would have been possible for me to learn more 
about my ancestors, no doubt, than I shall here relate, 
but I do not think it would add anything of interest, 
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even though I discovered some forbear had been born 
in a palace or had come over in the Mayflower. 

I believe it was Mark Twain who said he was afraid 
to trace his family tree back too far, lest he might find 
a horse-thief. I feel somewhat like that myself. 

My father’s parents came from Ireland. They settled 
in Stockton, Pennsylvania, a small mining town a few 
miles East of Hazleton. So far as I know, I never saw 
them, but I frequently heard their names mentioned 
by my mother and others when I was a small boy. 
When I grew older I learned that they were good, 
God-fearing people. Many times I heard people tell 
what a fine-looking old gentleman grandfather Brennan 
was. They must have died before I was born, or soon 
after, because I well remember, when about five years 
old, visiting the village of Stockton with my maternal 
grandparents, and had my father’s parents been then 
living, I surely would have seen them at that time. 

My paternal grandparents had three sons. Uncle 
John Brennan was the oldest. He was killed in the 
mines in Nesquehoning, Pennsylvania. I never saw him, 
but about thirty years ago, when I was a pastor in 
Freeland, Luzerne County, I visited my old aunt who 
was then living, a fine, jolly old lady past 85 years. She 
gave me a large- Army Colt pistol which my father had 
carried all through the Civil War. My son has that in 
his possession and prizes it very highly. Uncle John had 
a good sized family of children. I do not recall the exact 
number, but I did meet four or five of his sons. Most 
of the family lived in Nesquehoning, and likely still are 
there. 

I saw my Uncle Jim Brennan, for whom I was 
named, just once. An older brother took me to the 
County Jail in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, to visit my 
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Uncle Jim. He was not a prisoner, they told me he 
was the “Turnkey.” He was Sheriff or Deputy Sheriff 
of Luzerne County and had his residence at the jail. I 
thought he was a fine looking man. He was tall, well 
dressed and wore side whiskers. He had one daughter, 
a young lady at that time. This was the first and last 
time I saw Uncle Jim. 

My father’s name was William. I was not old enough 
to remember him. I have seen a picture of him but do 
not possess one. I think one of my nephews has the 
only picture of him. He was about six feet tall, well- 
built, and always clean-shaven. One of my brothers, 
it was said, was the image of my dad, so I have a fairly 
good idea as to the appearance of my father. He was a 
coal miner. From some things my mother told us about 
him, I think he must have been in some respects quite 
different from most of the miners I knew as a boy. She 
always told us children how particular our father was 
about his dress. He never was seen in overalls after his 
day’s work was done. He wore a white shirt and a black 
bow tie, and mother said he wanted a clean handkerchief 
and clean socks every day. 

What mother told us about father’s personal habits 
must have had its effect upon all of us, because as [| 
think back, not one of the boys was careless or slovenly 
as to his personal appearance. We were very poor but 
we were taught to be clean. Many times I have heard 
mother say: “Cleanliness is next to Godliness.” What 
impressed itself most upon my young mind were some 
of the thrilling experiences father passed through in the 
war. She liked to tell us about those. 

When President Lincoln sent out the call for seventy- 
five thousand volunteers, to serve for three months, my 
father enlisted. It was thought that the Rebellion would 
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be ended by that time, but alas, what a struggle it was. 
At the end of the three months father reenlisted and 
was mustered out four years later. He was one of the 
fortunate ones in some ways, he was never wounded 
and never contracted any disease, but he was a physical 
wreck, as were the many thousands who had gone 
through those terrible four years. 

My mother’s parents were Joseph and Mary Fisher. 
They were both natives of Pennsylvania. They moved 
from Milton, Pennsylvania, and settled two miles North 
of Hazleton, Pennsylvania. My grandfather bought 
twenty-five acres of land and built a home for himself 
and family. The old home still stands, it is about one 
mile from the little village of Harleigh. I do not know 
the date of their coming to Luzerne County, but it must 
have been in the early 1830’s. It was in this home I 
was born September 22, 1871. I was the youngest of 
five sons born to my mother. When I was about two 
years old mother was left alone to care for her brood. 
She lived in one of the Company houses in the village 
of Harleigh. Two of my brothers worked at the mines. 
Mother was a seamstress. She worked for a tailor in 
Hazleton, making vests and trousers. By this means she 
was able to get along. In order to relieve mother of 
some of the load, my grandparents took me and I re- 
mained with them until I was seven years of age. 

Grandfather Fisher was a butcher by trade. At one 
time he had six meat wagons, going out nearly every 
day in the mining towns and villages. I frequently think 
of those good old days, when one could buy a ‘T-Bone 
steak for 18 cents a pound, or a piece of boiling meat 
for 8 cents. But even at those prices my grandfather 
became quite prosperous, I have heard men say he had 
a small fortune. Grandfather and Grandmother Fisher 
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both talked Dutch. Neither was of German descent 
so I suppose it was Pennsylvania Dutch. They were 
good people. I never heard grandfather swear. If he 
got mad, his cuss word was, “Tunder and Blitzen.” He 
did not drink. I don’t believe he was a member of the 
church, but grandmother was a staunch Lutheran. She 
read her Bible every night before retiring. 

On my 78th birthday last year | went back to Hazle- 
ton and drove out to see the old home. As I stood and 
looked about the place, an old familiar hymn came to 
mind: “Change and decay in all around I see.” Prac- 
tically every one I knew, when a boy, who had lived 
in that home or visited it, had gone. An aunt by mar- 
riage, now 92 years of age, is the only one living. The 
house as it now is, bears no resemblance to the house 
I remember. That house was much larger. At one end 
was a large summer kitchen where they cooked and ate 
most of the time, and where the washing and ironing 
were done. At the other end was an ell extension. Both 
of these have been taken off. In front of the house 
there were two pine trees, and in the rear, the barn, the 
slaughter-house, the beautiful grove of pine trees, the 
lovely, old-fashioned garden, surrounded by a picket 
fence and planted with all sorts of vegetables and 
beautiful flowers, and the old apple tree under which 
I loved to swing and play, all of these have gone. There 
are some new homes, lovely cottages, being built on 
either side of the old home. The old Fisher property 
will probably be torn down or remodeled before long, 
because the city limits of Hazleton have moved out, 
and out, within a few yards of the 25 acres of ground 
my grandparents bought more than a hundred years ago. 

As I think of the changes that have taken place, my 
mind goes back to those carefree days of my childhood. 
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I did not have many advantages, other than being well- 
fed and clothed. There was a one room school in the 
village across the creek, where I was sent for a few 
months. I was taught the A.B.C.’s from a big chart. 
A little later I received a little blue book, The First 
Primer. From this book I was taught to read short sen- 
tences, such as, “I see a cat. I have a dog.” I was also 
taught to say the tables. “I‘wo times one are two, two 
times two are four, etc.” That is about the extent of 
the learning I received from this school. I was never 
inside a church until I was past ten years of age; in 
fact, I never remember seeing a preacher before that 
time. There was no Protestant church in Harleigh. 
There was a small Catholic church, which is still there. 
Sunday School was held in the school house, but I do 
not recall having been there more than once. I feel 
sure none of my people went there. They, perhaps, 
went to Hazleton to the Lutheran Church. There were 
several things I did receive in those first seven years of 
my childhood which have stuck with me and I feel sure 
have been helpful. While I was not taken to Sunday 
School or Church, I was taught to respect the Church 
and to keep the Sabbath Day. Sunday was a day of 
quiet and rest. No games of any kind by old or young 
were allowed. Positively no unnecessary work was 
permitted by anyone. It was sometimes hard on a small 
boy. I do not remember what I did on Sunday. My 
only playmate, most every day, was the old Shepherd 
dog. Of course, I did go to see my brothers quite 
often. My grandmother always read a story to me from 
the Bible before I went to bed. Another thing which 
I feel sure rooted itself in my life was that my grand- 
parents were people who were honest and upright in 
all their dealings. I wish that could have been said of 
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the many whom they befriended. I have said that 
Grandfather Fisher had accumulated what was then 
considered a fair-sized fortune. Sometimes, however, 
‘Money takes wings and flies away.” The decade, 1870- 
1880, was one of great industrial friction. This friction 
has continued until today in the coal mining sections 
of this country. In 1876 the first great coal mining 
strike took place in the Anthracite region. It was not 
only the first, but one of the longest, and one that 
caused tremendous hardship and suffering. It is called 
the ‘Six-month Strike.” It was not a time to strike, it 
was not well planned; more than likely it was a foolish 
thing to do. But it was the only weapon the laboring 
man had with which to seek justice in those terrible 
years, when the coal barons were driving the laboring 
man, and compelling him to “make bricks without 
straw,” as did King Pharaoh the Hebrew people. When 
this strike was called, it is not likely that one family in 
ten had laid by enough cash to tide them over a six 
months period without work. Most miners, in those 
days, lived from hand to mouth and from one pay day 
to the next. In fact, the income was so small that it was 
almost impossible to save anything. Dr. Peter Roberts 
in his book, “Anthracite Coal Communities,” says: “The 
size of a miner’s family averages five and one-half, and 
his income from 1870 to 1901 was less than $500.00 
a year.” 

It was during this six months strike that my grand- 
father lost all his savings accumulated during the pre- 
ceding forty years. The miners and their families had 
to live, whether they worked or not. Most of them 
had been his customers for many years, and now he 
proved his friendship by supplying them with meat 
just as regularly as when they worked. At the end of 
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the strike Grandfather Fisher was bankrupt. He had 
to dismiss his helpers, he sold his horses and wagons, 
_and, starting all over again with one horse and wagon, 
he tried to make an honest living for himself and family. 

However, it was not for long. He was now an old 
man. He could not stand the hard work of the old-time 
butcher. He made long trips into the farming districts, 
would buy a beef and a calf and bring them home, kill 
and dress them and have them ready for market on 
Tuesday and Friday. I was with him the last trip he 
made. He drove out to Conyngham Valley, a distance 
of about ten miles. It was early in the evening when 
we started home, and the evenings were cool. When 
we came to the foot of the mountain, which is long 
and steep, grandfather stopped the horse and got off the 
buckboard, which he usually took on such trips. He 
always walked up this mountain to save his little bay 
mare. When on top of the mountain he stopped the 
horse and climbed up on the seat. The long drag up the 
hill made him warm. The cool evening was too much 
for him. He developed a cold, pneumonia followed, 
and in a few days he passed away. His was the first 
funeral I can remember. He was laid to rest in the old 
Vine Street cemetery in Hazleton. Grandmother was 
placed beside him about ten years later. They had a 
family of twelve, ten girls and two boys. Three of 
the girls died in infancy. Uncle Frank Fisher had mar- 
ried and remained at home with his parents. After their 
death he and his family fell heir to the property. After 
Uncle Frank’s death his widow sold the home and 
moved to the City of Hazleton, where she is still living 
at the age of ninety-two. 

It was, perhaps, a year or more after my grandfather’s 
death that mother remarried. They lived at that time 
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in the mining village of Highland, about two miles from 
the town of Freeland, Pennsylvania. This is just another 
typical mining town with a couple of rows of houses, 
built after one pattern. They were all double houses, 
two families under one roof. They were fairly well built 
and I do not recall that we ever suffered from the cold. 
There was a cookstove in the kitchen, and when fall 
came a heating stove was placed in the living room or, 
perhaps, in the parlor, as it was called. In those days 
a miner’s family could have all the coal they wanted. 
I think they had to pay fifty cents for hauling. There 
were no conveniences of any kind, no bathrooms. A 
large wooden tub was placed near the kitchen stove 
and the women folks left the kitchen until the men and 
boys cleaned up. A large wash boiler was placed on the 
stove and filled with water before the men came from 
work. All the water had to be carried by buckets from 
the village pump, which was centrally located. At the 
rear of every lot was a privy and a coal shed. If a 
family kept hogs or a cow or chickens, some sort of 
shed or pen was built in the rear of the lot. 

When I was about seven years old I went into such 
a home to stay with my mother. The rest of my early 
childhood was very different from what it had been 
with my grandparents. I cannot remember very much 
about Highland, I take it that mother did not stay there 
very long after I came home. One thing that I recall 
very vividly was an incident that took place at school. 
Evidently I did not stay in school for long, because I 
cannot remember the name of the teacher nor the name 
of a single boy or girl. There was one boy, the “bully” 
of the school, they called him “Charley Hardnut.” He 
tried to pick a fight with me the first thing. I had two 
older brothers in the school and they were anxious to 
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see a fight. So after school every kid waited until the 
teacher had gone, then the older boys drew a big ring 
in the school yard and Charley and I were placed in 
the ring, there to have it out. They said I won, but I 
surely was glad enough to stop. “Charley Hard-Nut” 
and I became fast friends. 

There was one other incident that I never forgot. 
Charley Ferry was the village billy-goat. The boys 
had teased the poor animal so much that it was not safe 
to have him run loose, but no one seemed to own him 
and he was apt to be anywhere anytime, day or night. 
If one was not aware of his presence one was likely to 
get bumped, and he could bump hard. The women of 
the town were afraid for their lives, especially at night, 
for fear Charley would get after them. One Sunday 
morning a brother, who was several years older than I, 
was sent for water down to the village pump. It had 
rained during the night and had frozen. The street was 
a glare of ice. Charley Ferry spied my brother on his 
way back with the two buckets of water, and immedi- 
ately made for him. My brother tried to run, but the 
goat was too sure-footed. He dropped the buckets and 
grabbed the goat by the horns and goat and boy were 
slipping and sliding all over the street. I was outside 
and heard my brother yell. I ran down the street and 
when I saw what was going on, I picked up a fence 
rail almost as much as I could lift, and began pounding 
the goat. In a little while my brother let go of the 
goat’s horns, and the goat got up and walked away. 

From Highland we moved to Milensville, another 
small village, about six miles North of Hazleton and 
about four miles from grandmother’s old home. ‘This 
was a much nicer village than Highland, I liked it much 
better and could visit grandmother more frequently. 
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I went to school that winter, but just as soon as school 
was out in the spring I was put to work in the breaker, 
picking slate. I would not be nine years old until Septem- 
ber, but that was not an unusual thing, many boys began 
this work before they were eight; and, of course, every 
boy seemed ambitious to start to work rather than go 
to school. Schools were not made attractive in those 
days and there were no laws compelling attendance 
and there were no truant officers. I received thirty-three 
cents a day for this work, and that meant a full day, 
from 7:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. There were no eight-hour 
days then for the miners. That was the hardest work I 
ever did in my long life. No man now living, who ever 
picked slate, will doubt that. It was not only hard work 
for a boy, but it was cruelty. It was slave labor of the 
WOrst sort. 

Before saying anything further about the slate-picker 
boy, it may be interesting to those who are not familiar 
with hard coal mining to know something of the pro- 
cessing by which the coal is mined and prepared for 
market. ‘The coal miner’s job is to go down under the 
ground by shaft or slope wherever a bed of coal is 
located, take his drill (it was all hand drilling when I 
was a boy) and put a hole five or six feet deep into the 
standing coal, then place a tube of powder or a stick 
of dynamite in the hole and set it off. Sometimes many 
tons of coal are loosened in this way. After the explosion 
the coal is loaded into a small car and hauled out to the 
foot of the shaft and drawn up to the surface. It is then 
taken to the top of the breaker and dumped into a pit, 
at the bottom of which is a set of rollers or crushers, 
which break the large lumps. It next passes into a large, 
revolving screen about 25 or 30 feet long. This re- 
volving screen is made in segments, each segment about 
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four or five feet in length. The screen is set at an angle 
of, perhaps, 30 degrees, so the coal keeps moving from 
one section to the other. The mesh of each segment 
is of different size. The mesh of the segment where 
the coal enters is very small, just large enough for the 
fine dirt to drop through. The next segment is larger 
and there is separated what is known as rice coal. The 
third section is buckwheat; the fourth, pea coal; the 
fifth, chestnut; and the sixth, stove coal; and last, egg 
coal. That which goes out the far end of the screen 
is much larger and it is called broken coal. Thus is 
produced all sizes for homes and all kinds of industries. 
Beneath this revolving screen, sheet iron chutes are built 
at an angle of, perhaps, 35 degrees, and extend from 
the screen through the center of the breaker to the 
large pockets where the coal is stored. It is now ready 
for marketing. But before the coal is placed in these 
pockets it must be cleaned, for there is some slate in 
all mined coal. To separate the slate from the coal 
was the slate-picker’s job. 

Across the chute into which the coal falls from the 
screen, an eight-inch board was fastened to form a seat. 
There might be half a dozen or more seats on each 
chute, about six feet apart. As soon as the whistle blew, 
the boys took their appointed seats, both legs and feet 
extended, their backs bent and their hands ready to 
pick out from the coal the first piece of slate they would 
see. In this position they must stay from 7:00 to 12:00, 
and from 1:00 to 6:00. If a boy was seen to turn his 
head to speak to the boy across from him, the boss, who 
was always on the watch, would strike him with his 
long switch, or hit him with a piece of coal, and he 
never seemed to care where, or how hard he hit. 


As I now look back to that job of slate-picking, 
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which, I am certain, no boy ever liked, the thing which 
stands out most vividly is the terrible suffering I had to 
endure before my tender, little hands could pick up 
a piece of slate without pain. I think before the first 
day’s work was done, the tips of my fingers were broken 
open and bleeding, and the sulphur water running on 
them did not lessen the pain. Every boy had to endure 
this. I have watched mother with tears in her eyes, as 
she would put some kind of salve on my fingers and tie 
them up before I would go to bed. Then she would 
make some more finger-stalls from canvas for me to 
fasten on the tips of my fingers. I think it must have 
taken weeks for fingers to become hardened and cal- 
loused sufficiently to do this work without pain. 

I remained at this job for about two years, and then 
went into the mines as a “Nipper” or door-tender. For 
this work I received fifty cents a day. This was an easy 
job. All one had to do was to open the big door when 
drivers came out with loaded cars, and shut it just as 
soon as they passed through. When they returned with 
the empty cars, the same thing was done. Or if a miner 
or anyone were walking in or out of the gang-way, 
the “Nipper” opened the door for him. I was not a 
“Nipper” very long until I recetved a much more re- 
munerative job, and one more to my liking. I was 
promoted to a “Patch,” a driver’s helper. For this work 
I received seventy-five cents a day. It was not hard 
work and I was fond of animals, which made it very 
interesting to me. Work is always delightful if one 
likes his job. We had a three-mule team. Part of my 
work was to care for two of these, little Flora, the lead 
mule, and Lucy, the middle mule. The driver looked 
after old Butler, the breechen mule, for which I was 
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glad, for he was as mean as sin. He could kick the 
stars and had to be watched all the time, but he sure 
could pull a load. I had to start to work somewhat 
earlier in order to have my two mules curried and 
brushed and harnessed before 7:00 o’clock, but I was 
always ready. We had to be at the foot of the shaft 
by 7:00 A.M. to take the first trip of cars in. The 
miners would all be there to ride in to their chambers, 
or breasts, as we called them in our section. It was my 
work to uncouple a car at each miner’s place who was 
entitled to have a car on the first trip in. Miners could 
only have so many cars a day, and the driver must know 
whose turn it was. When these cars were placed, if 
there were some loaded cars that had not been taken 
out the day before, or, perhaps, had been loaded at 
night, these would be gathered and taken to the foot of 
the shaft. Between trips there was usually some time 
for rest and play. Mining boys are jolly and they like 
to sing and joke, so every day went on just about the 
same. There were many idle days during the year. 
When I was a boy few of the collieries worked more 
than half time. It was because of this fact the miner 
was never able to do more than eke out a living. Wages, 
to be sure, were small in the early days, but had the 
mines worked 280 days a year instead of 180 days, 
which was the average, things would have been far 
better for most of them. 

I was then twelve years old. It was my good for- 
tune that my folks moved to Plymouth, which is located 
in the upper end of Luzerne County. Plymouth was a 
city of about 12,000 population at that time. It was 
and still is a mining town, but there was a very dif- 
ferent environment from the mining patch I had left. 
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The people were mostly of Welsh, English and Irish 
descent. I had not been associated with people who 
went to church andtalked about religion. My en- 
vironment was completely changed, and at a time, 
I feel sure, when it impressed itself upon my mind. I 
went to work in the mines soon after we arrived in 
Plymouth. I found the boys and men I worked with 
to be different. They did not swear much and their 
conversation was more refined. When we had a rest 
period they sang, and what they sang was church music. 
I learned that these fellows were members of the church 
and of the Sunday schools. I also found that the boys 
in the neighborhood where we lived went to church 
and Sunday school. It was not long until I began to 
go with some of them. I did not go regularly and I 
did not unite with any church, but all this had its in- 
fluence upon me. I believe the Salvation Army had 
much to do in changing my young life for the better. 
They had built a large barracks in the upper end of the 
city, and nearly every Sunday night a group of us kids 
would go there. It was always interesting to me to 
hear some of the old drunks who had been converted 
give their experiences. Some of the things they said 
made a lasting impression on my mind. 

There were other things also that helped create in 
me an appetite for the better things in life. Plymouth 
was quite a musical center in those days. It was my 
privilege and pleasure to hear many great choruses and 
soloists. It was here I heard a lecture for the first time. 
There were several men whose names I still remember. 
The first one, I now recall, was T. V. Powderly, who 
was head of the Knights of Labor. Then I heard Colonel 
Sobieski, the nephew of the King of Poland, who lec- 
tured on Temperance. These men and others were an 
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inspiration for me to improve myself, but the oppor- 
tunity was slow in coming. 

When I was about fourteen years old the great 
typhoid epidemic struck the town of Plymouth. This 
was one of the worst this country ever had. Hundreds 
of people died. The nearest hospital was in Wilkes- 
Barre. The schools were closed and very quickly the 
High School building was used for a hospital. Scores 
of doctors and nurses were rushed in from Philadelphia 
and other cities to render aid. I was in the hospital for 
a number of weeks, and when I was able to be around, 
I remained there helping the nurses. After the scourge 
was over I had no desire to go back to the mines. I 
heard that the publisher of the “Star,” a weekly news- 
paper, wanted a boy, so I went to see about it. The 
publisher, Mr. Barth, said that he wanted a boy who 
would live in his home, take care of a cow and pony, 
run errands, and help keep the printing office clean. I 
was to get $1.50 per week. I said I would take the 
job and I became a “Printer’s Devil.” I didn’t especially 
like milking the cow, but I did enjoy caring for the 
pony and soon made a great pet of it. After I had been 
there for a while I was taught to set type and run the 
job press. I picked up this work very readily and liked 
it so well that soon I was able to do about as much as 
another young man who had been there for a long 
time. I was then put to folding papers as they came 
from the press, and every Thursday I delivered the 
“Star” to one whole section of the town. I liked the 
work but got no increase in pay, so I decided to go 
back to the mines. One of my pals, with whom I had 
worked, had been killed just before I had the typhoid 
fever, and I did not care to go inside the mines to work, 
so I managed to secure a good job outside driving a mule. 
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I liked this work very much and was getting fairly good 
pay for a boy, but I still had a hankering for something 
better. ° 

One day I went to visit an older brother who was 
married and lived in Ashley, a railroad town, a suburb 
of Wilkes-Barre. While there we walked up the street 
to the barber shop. As we sat waiting to have some 
work done the barber casually stated that he had been 
trying to get a boy to learn the trade. My brother 
turned to me and said: “Jim, how would you like to 
be a barber?” I said: “I think Id like it.” Before we 
left the shop that day an agreement was made. I was 
to receive my room and board, no Sunday work, a half 
day off each week, and a dollar and fifty cents a week. 
My brother said he would stand by me and furnish my 
clothing. So I said good-by to the coal mines, and on 
June 2, 1889, two days after the Johnstown Flood, I 
began to learn the barbering trade, which was a godsend 
for me. 
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CHAPTER. II 


LEAVING HOME 


I suppose most boys, about the time they enter the 
teen age, see visions and dream dreams. They hear or 
read stories that make them want to get out into the 
big world and away from parental restraint, and to do 
something to make them famous. There had been many 
times when the wanderlust feeling took hold of me, but 
I never picked up courage to start off alone. I had a 
chum, Chick Reese, who had relatives who had gone 
west and come back on a visit. He would tell me of 
the tales they told of the great opportunities for young 
men in that far off land. One day Chick and I decided 
we would go west. We were about fifteen years old. 
[had five dollars and Chick had eighteen. He had some 
relatives in Jermyn, Pennsylvania, a mining town not 
far from Scranton. We took a train for Scranton, spent 
several hours running about that city, and then took a 
train for Jermyn. These friends of Chick’s received us 
very gladly and made us feel at home. We thought 
we could get work there, save some money and go on 
farther. We remained there for more than a week but 
could find nothing to do, so we decided to leave. It 
was on a Monday morning in mid-winter. We thanked 
these people for their kindness, they would charge 
nothing for board, so we had most of our money. I 
think we must have left these people under the im- 
pression that we were going back home, but no such 
thought had entered our heads. Instead of going to the 
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depot to take a train for Scranton, we walked up the 
railroad track to wait for a freight train. It was about 
ten o’clock when one came along. It stopped for a 
little while and we hopped on. We crawled into a 
cattle car which was loaded with coke. It was not long 
before the train pulled out. We had no idea where it 
was going, but we did know it was going in a different 
direction than home. We soon learned that a cattle car 
with its open slats was not very comfortable on a cold 
winter day. We began to throw the coke back against 
the sides to make a kind of shelter from the wind. To 
sit and lie on coke is not an easy seat nor a downy bed. 

It was about 10:30 P.M. when that crew came to 
the end of its run. It was almost miraculous that we 
were not frozen to death. We had been in that car for 
twelve hours without food or drink and were both so 
cold and stiff that we could scarcely walk. It was not 
very far from where the train stopped to a hotel. We 
went into the barroom. As we entered, one of the most 
beautiful and inviting sights my eyes ever looked upon 
was an old-fashioned, pot-bellied stove which was red 
all over. We sat at that stove, I am sure, for an hour. 
Then we ate something and went to bed. 

The next morning we were thankful we were both 
alive and warm. We dressed and went downstairs for 
breakfast. By this time we had learned that we were 
in Oneonta, New York. It was more than a hundred 
miles from home, the farthest distance from home 
either of us had ever been. It did not take us long to 
decide what the next move would be. Chick said he 
had enough money to pay our fare and the wanderlust 
feeling had disappeared. We took the first passenger 
train that morning for Scranton and arrived in Plymouth 
in the evening. 
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The next time I left home was different. I was 
leaving to learn a trade. I was not going far, just about 
six miles to the town of Ashley, a suburb of Wilkes- 
Barre, and would be in the same town with two of my 
brothers, and I could go home any Sunday if I so de- 
sired. I went to Mr. Cramer’s home on June 2, 1889. 
He was the barber with whom I began the trade. His 
wife was a jolly little Dutch woman who treated me 
very kindly. I was given a nice room and the board 
was good. It was expected that I would finish the trade 
in two years. I think that is still the length of time 
required. However, in those days there were no state 
laws requiring one to spend that length of time. I am 
not sure what was said as to whether I would receive 
more than $1.50 a week after I had been there six 
months, but I think that was the rule among barbers. 
The barber trade is not hard to learn if one has a good 
eye and nimble hands; no job is very hard if one is 
interested and likes doing it. I liked my job from the 
very first day; I was anxious to learn and I watched 
every move that the boss made when he worked upon 
a customer. \ 

Mr. Cramer was a great fellow to go trout fishing, 
and the first Thursday I was there he slipped away and 
left me to keep shop. He told me on Wednesday night 
that I should open the shop, and if anyone came to 
have work done I was to tell them he was out of town 
and would be back in the evening. He suggested some 
_ things I might do in the way of cleaning up. I cleaned 
all the lamp chimneys; I cleaned the windows and all 
the cups. In those days each customer had his own 
personal shaving cup. Thursday was not a very busy 
day, as a rule, in small towns, but there were some few 
who came in the shop and asked for Ben, my boss. 
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Some time in the afternoon a man came in and wanted 
a hair cut, I suppose he thought I was a new barber in 
town. He sat down in the barber chair. I said to him, 
“T can’t cut hair. I am just beginning to learn the trade.” 

He said, “Sure, you can cut my hair, ’m not par- 
ticular, just go ahead.” 

I was scared stiff, but I thought, “If he doesn’t 
care, [Il try.” I had cut hair for some children and 
possibly for several miners, at home, using mother’s 
large tailor shears and a big comb, but I had never 
tried to use a barber’s comb or scissors, and this man 
wanted me to use the clippers, which I had never tried. 
I had watched the boss take the clippers and run them 
up through the hair and it looked easy. So I placed 
the big cloth over the man and fastened it about his 
neck so no hair would go down his back, and began. 
I moved the clippers with my hand, they seemed to 
open and close nicely; and very slowly I placed them 
on the man’s neck. He surely needed a hair cut. I 
began to press the clippers very cautiously into his long 
hair but no hair seemed to be coming off. I kept push- 
ing and the man kept squirming and jerking his head, 
and finally he let out an oath. I tried to pull the clippers 
back but they wouldn’t come. How I got those clippers 
loose I do not know. I think I must have pulled out 
more hair than I cut off. I thought he was going to 
get out of the chair and go away, but after he cooled 
off he said I should take the shears and finish the job. 
I think he paid me, but I am sure he never returned 
to have any more work done while I was there. 

I had another experience some time later that I have 
often thought about. I had begun to do some shaving 
on those who would allow me to try. A nice looking 
man, whom I did not know, came in one day. He was 
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in a hurry to be shaved, he wanted to make the next 
streetcar to Wilkes-Barre. I got him in the chair and 
things were moving along very nicely until I began to 
_ shave his upper lip. I do not know what I did, but 
the first stroke I made with the razor I clipped a piece 
off the end of his nose. I got the blood stopped after 
a little time and the man went out in time to make the 
car, but I know he never came back and, I suppose, 
never forgave me. I have wondered whether that man’s 
nose was scarred for life. Undoubtedly I did some other 
things during my apprenticeship that drove customers 
away, but these are the only cases I recall. 

I had not been working at the trade more than six 
months until I was able to care for almost as many 
customers as my boss. I am sure I could not shave a 
man as quickly or give as neat a haircut, but there 
were many customers who were not so particular. I 
had made a lot of friends among the young people 
and through my two brothers had become acquainted 
with many of the railroad men, many of whom would 
let me do their work when they came to the shop. It 
does not take long to learn the barber trade if one can 
get the practice. Many days I was left to look after 
the work. As soon as the boss saw I was able to do fairly 
good work he went off on fishing and hunting trips 
and visiting, so I really had plenty of practice. It was 
nearly the end of my first year. My brother had thought 
Mr. Cramer would give me a raise after I had been 
there six months, but nothing was said, and I thought 
surely he would do something if I remained a year. 
However, at the end of eleven months I felt sure there 
was no hope whatever that I would receive any more 
from Mr. Cramer than $1.50 a week and my board. I 
became discouraged; I had heard barbers tell how easy 
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it was to get work in Philadelphia or any of the large 
cities. The more I thought of these things, and feeling 
that I was a burden to my brother, I made up my mind 
to launch out on my own. So one night before I went 
to sleep I decided what I would do. 

The next morning, the first day of May, 1890, in- 
stead of going to the shop to work and without saying 
a word to the boss or to my brother who had been 
so good to me, I walked over to the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey, which runs through the town of 
Ashley. I asked the conductor if he would carry me 
to Bethlehem. “Sure thing,” he said. In a few minutes 
I was on my way out into the big world. I knew the 
whole crew and of course they had plenty to eat and 
shared with me all day. All the clothing I had was on 
my back. I had $1.25 in my pocket, all the money I 
had in the world, and a few barber tools. I wanted 
to get off the train at Bethlehem and take the short 
way to Philadelphia. 

It must have been six o’clock or after when we 
arrived at Bethlehem, but the train was going too fast 
for me to hop off, so I was carried on through to Easton, 
about twelve miles beyond. It was nearly dark when 
I got off at Easton. I thanked the conductor for the 
ride and the crew for my meals, and said good-by. I 
had never been in Easton. At that time it was a city 
of possibly 20,000 inhabitants. I went up into the busi- 
ness part of the city. It looked to me like a fine town. 
The streets were well lighted, all the stores were open 
and lots of people were moving about. I soon saw a 
barber pole and decided to go in and inquire whether 
any help was needed or whether they knew where I 
might find a job. None of the barbers seemed to know 
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of an opening. I went to several shops but the answer 
I got was always the same. 

It was now getting late and I began to think about 
where I might find a place to sleep. I realized that I 
could not pay for a bed in the city hotel, so I thought 
I would look for some boarding house. I walked from 
the business part of the city until I came to a small 
hotel. It was just a small saloon, so I decided to inquire, 
and if I could get a bed for fifty cents I would stay 
there. There was no one in the barroom but the bar- 
tender. I suppose he thought I had come in for a 
drink. I told him I didn’t have much money but I was 
tired and needed a place to sleep. To my surprise he 
said I could have a bed for twenty-five cents. I went 
to bed at once and slept like a top. I do not know what 
time I arose that morning and I cannot recall whether 
I ate breakfast at that hotel. I do remember well that 
when I left the place I went down to the railroad and 
walked across a long railroad bridge that spans the Lehigh 
and the Delaware Rivers. I was told when I got across 
that bridge that I was in New Jersey. 

My aim now was to go back to Bethlehem and on 
down to Philadelphia. It was not long before a freight 
train came along and I hopped on. [ think it was not 
more than an hour until I was in Bethlehem. The first 
thing I did was try to find out what my chances might 
be of catching a freight going down over the branch 
to Philadelphia. While I waited I thought I might look 
things over in Bethlehem. At that time Bethlehem was 
a small city of ten or twelve thousand population. | 
went into the town and began to look up the barber 
shops. None seemed to need help, but I finally came 
to a shop, and upon my stating that I was a fellow 
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barber looking for work, one of the men said, “I know 
where there is an empty chair in Allentown. That’s 
all I know, but you might find a job there.” It was 
only six miles, and a five cent fare on the trolley. This 
was the first trolley car I was ever on. I got the man’s 
address and in very little time I was in Allentown. Mr. 
Wallace Keller was the proprietor of the shop. It was 
a very fine, four chair shop, located on Hamilton Street 
just above the square. Allentown was then a city of 
about 40,000 population. Today it is far beyond the 
100,000 mark. It has always been a busy city and very 
well kept. The great majority of the people are Penn- 
sylvania Dutch, a fine, generous, happy people. I got 
off the trolley at the square and saw the striped barber 
pole at once. The three chairs were filled. I noted 
that the fourth chair was not being used. I sat down 
until the boss had finished and the customer he had 
been working upon had gone out. I asked him if there 
was any chance for a job. 

He looked me over for a little while and then said: 
“Vere you come from?” 

I said, “From Wilkes-Barre. My home is in Plymouth 
and I intended to go to Philadelphia, but I learned in 
Bethlehem that you had an empty chair and thought 
I would come to see you.” 

He said, “I had a man who vent avay last veek and 
we bin wery busy. I can use anoder man but I can’t 
pay so big vages. I could give you five dollars a veek 
and your board.” 

Well, I didn’t have enough in my pocket to get 
my next meal and I was ready to grab at anything. 
Barbers’ pay was not very big in those days. One could 
get a haircut for twenty or twenty-five cents; the price 
for a shave was ten cents. I think the average wage 
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for a barber in those days was about $12.00 a week. I 
agreed to take the job and he said I could begin at once. 
- After a little while the boss put on his coat and hat 
and took me out to find a boarding house. We walked up 
Hamilton Street not more than a square, and there 
between two business places was a little alley-way not 
more than six feet wide. He said, “Ve go in here.” 

In the rear of these buildings was an old brick home, 
with a nice lawn in front and some lovely flowers. 
Everything was neat and clean. It was the home of a 
man and his wife who had retired but were not very 
old and felt they wanted to do something, so they had 
opened their home as a boarding club for students. 
Allentown is the seat of Muhlenburg College, a splendid 
old Lutheran institution with a great background. They 
took only students, but Mr. Keller persuaded them to 
take me. I was given a very lovely room and I never 
had any better food in all my life. I suppose today one 
would have to pay forty or fifty dollars a week for 
the same care and food that I was given. I do not know 
what it cost Mr. Keller, but I believe the students paid 
$2.50 a week for meals, this is one of the reasons some 
folks talk of the “good old days.” 

As soon as arrangements were made for my board 
we went back to.the shop. Mr. Keller told me I could 
start right away if I wanted to, so I took off my coat, 
unwrapped my tools, and was ready to take my chair. 
The boss walked over to a small cupboard, took out 
a white coat and handed it to me. It fitted me perfectly. 
I think there were no customers waiting when we 
returned, so I began to look my razors over to see if 
any needed honing. It was not very long until a fine- 
looking man came in. He was one of the few men 
who shaved every day. He looked at me and then 
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he said to the boss: “I see you got a new barber. I 
guess I try him.” So he came over and took my chair. 
I surely was on trial. This was my first time to work 
in a strange shop before strange workmen, and, as I 
later learned, I was beginning on the crankiest customer 
that came to that shop. This man had an extremely 
tough beard and a tender skin. However, he didn’t 
want a close shave. He told me this before I began, 
and I don’t believe he said anything else nor did I say 
anything to him, other than to ask how the razor was 
working. I was always a backward, timid sort of boy. 
Some barbers talked all the time, but I seldom had 
anything to say when working on a customer. One 
can usually tell by the reaction of a customer, as he 
is stretched out in the chair, whether a razor is doing 
a good job. Then, too, a barber can tell by the feel 
whether he has picked up the right blade for the kind 
of beard he is working upon. I could see that little 
razor sliding through those stiff bristles as smoothly as 
butter. When I finished and this man got up from the 
chair, he turned to the boss and said, “Wall (his name 
was Wallace), dot’s the best damn shave I ever got 
in your shop.” One can imagine how a young fellow 
like myself must have felt. I, of course, should have 
thanked the man for the compliment, but I’m sure I 
did not. It really was worth a good deal to me, and 
was a feather in my cap. 

As I now think back through the years and recall 
this, my venture out into the world, I am thoroughly 
convinced that a Higher Power was directing my every 
step. Had I remained at home, working in and about 
the mines, or had I continued at the barber trade in 
Ashley, I feel now that my entire life would have been 
a failure. I have mentioned the fact that when we 
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moved to Plymouth my environment was far better 
than that of the small mining villages where I had lived. 
There were many more opportunities and more good 
people to help a boy. But, unfortunately for me, before 
leaving home I fell in with the wrong crowd. I had 
learned to play the fiddle and learned to dance, and night 
after night I was either playing for a dance or attending a 
dance. It was fascinating to me. Fortunately for me I 
did not drink, and I never cared to be with fellows 
who did. I had seen so much of its evil effects, and had 
been taught by mother and grandmother about its bad 
results on body and mind, so that I escaped its ravages. 
Then, too, I had an actual experience which I remember 
to this day, and that, I suppose, had a good effect on me. 

In these small mining towns during the summer 
season picnics would be held, and of course nearly 
everyone attended; and, I suppose, everyone who drank 
made it a special occasion to get drunk. I was not more 
than eight years old, I am sure, but I really got drunk. 
How I got the beer or who gave it to me, I never knew, 
nor do I know how I got home that night, nor whether 
mother found out about it. One thing I do know, that 
I was about the sickest I had ever been that night and 
all the next day. That was my first, and, thanks be 
to God, the last drink for me. 

I have said that a Higher Power was directing my 
life. I have no doubts about this at all, just as God tries 
to direct every life born into the world. He sometimes 
succeeds even against a stubborn will, but He always 
succeeds if men will follow His leading, despite any 
kind of environment. 

I should like now to point out a few things that 
took place since leaving home, that have convinced 
me that a Higher Power was directing my life. First, 
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I believe that my visit to the barber shop in Ashley, 
and my agreeing to learn that trade, were Providential; 
and I believe that was the only trade I could have used 
to work my way through school. The time I spent 
in Ashley, and my sudden decision to quit that job, 
was the most opportune time for me to go. If the 
freight train had stopped at Bethlehem, or had gone 
slowly enough for me to jump off, I would have gotten 
to Philadelphia instead of going on through to Easton, 
in which event I am sure things would have turned out 
quite differently and not for my good. When I came 
back from Easton to Bethlehem, I had no thought of 
looking for work there. If I had not had to wait so long 
before finding a train going to Philadelphia, I would 
probably not have gone up into the city to look for a 
job, and would not have learned about a vacancy in 
the shop at Allentown. 

Perhaps God had caused the vacancy in Mr. Keller’s 
shop for me. The barber who had left a few days 
before I came had no particular reason for leaving. If 
I had had more experience I would not have been so 
ready to accept the offer Mr. Keller made. So I am 
satisfied that it was the very shop in which God 
wanted me to be, in order that I might become more 
efficient at the trade. I had many things to learn, and 
I had gotten in one of the best shops, and the finest 
group of men I ever worked with. I think that Charley 
Lucas, who had the chair next to mine, was the best 
barber in the city, and I learned many things from him. 

I feel now that it was Providential that I had fallen 
into the hands of such fine fellows as these men were. 
I never knew of one of them taking a glass of beer, 
and I never heard any of them swear or tell a smutty 
story; yet none of them seemed to be much for church 
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going. I never heard them say anything about going 
to church, although Billy Fenstamaker, who was single, 
would ask me to go sometimes on Sunday evening. He 
may have been a member of the Reformed Church, 
because it was there I went with him. Mr. Keller had 
a number of children and he and his family went to 
church. While none of these men ever said anything 
about the church to me, their fine, clean living, their 
kindly fellowship and hospitality in this, my first venture 
in a big city, were a great help to me. Had these men 
not been so friendly, and so thoughtful in inviting me 
to their homes after closing hours and on Sunday, there 
is no telling into what kind of company I might have 
fallen. 

There were plenty of places of amusement and in- 
teresting things to see in those early days in Allentown. 
It was the beginning of the “Gay Nineties,” as those 
days were called. But these fellows seemed to enjoy 
their home life and made their own amusements. There 
were few nights in the week that there was not some 
kind of party to which we would go. Charley played 
a guitar, Billy played a banjo, his sister the piano, and 
I played the violin. Many times we would have a 
parlor dance, always the old-time square dance which 
has become quite popular again in many places. 

There is one other thing which also seems Provi- 
dential in my going to Allentown. I suppose no eighteen 
year old boy could sit about the table with twenty 
college students three times a day, and not get some 
things drilled into his life that would prove helpful. I 
had scarcely known what a college was for. I had 
never before associated with students. I got to know 
these fellows quite well and they asked me to come 
to their rooms, where I sometimes did go on Sunday. 
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But so far as my thinking of ever becoming a student, 
it never entered my head at that time. 

My stay in Allentown was not to be long, although 
[ had never been anywhere that I had a happier time, 
or where the people were more congenial. It was long 
enough, however, for me to become quite proficient 
at the trade. After holding down my own chair for 
eight months and applying myself as I did, I felt ready 
to seek a position in any shop. I had, at least, that much 
confidence in myself, which was a big help. It was 
just a day or two before Christmas, 1890, I had been 
in Allentown about eight months, when a man came 
into the shop and wanted to know where he could find 
a barber. He said he had bought a shop in Quakertown, 
where he resided, and wanted a man to come and run 
the shop and teach a nephew of his the trade. This boy 
was an orphan and the man was his guardian. The boy 
was seventeen years old and wanted to learn the barber 
trade. The man had been talking to my boss, but suf- 
ficiently loud for everyone to hear. When he had fin- 
ished with his story the boss turned to me and said: 
‘Jim, did you hear vot dis man said?” 

Pues. elisaid, ue Indien 

“Vell,” he said, “You know after da holidays ve von’t 
be so busy, and I can get along wif tree chairs in de 
vinter. If you vant to take dis job it would be all right 
mit me. If you don’t like it, come back here in de 
spring.” 

I knew, of course, that the next three months things 
always slowed down in the barber business. Many 
people let their hair grow long, there were fewer shaves 
and not many shampoos, and I could see the boss would 
be glad to get along with the three chairs, so | agreed 
to take the job and go to Quakertown. I was to take 
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over the shop on the first day of the year in 1891, which 
fell on a Saturday. I agreed to report on Friday of the 
_ following week, December 31. 

I left Allentown some time in the afternoon and 
arrived in Quakertown about 5:00 P.M. Mr. Moyer 
and his nephew met me at the train and took me to 
his home for supper. After supper we went to see the 
shop and make arrangements for my boarding. The 
shop was a nice-sized room with two chairs. A man 
and his wife were the owners, and had been there for 
a long time. This was the first time I had seen a woman 
barber. They told me she was very good. We stayed 
there for a little while and then went across the alley 
to the Red Lion Hotel, where I was to live. We sat 
down and had a little talk with the proprietor and then 
I was shown my room. Mr. Moyer and the boy did 
not go to the room with me and bade me goodnight. 

It was not more than 7:30 P.M. and I decided to 
go down town and look things over. The barber shop 
was in the old part of the town, and nearly all the 
business was down near the depot. It was about half a 
mile down to the railroad station. It had stopped rain- 
ing and was quite cold. When I got near the station, 
I heard some music which seemed to be coming from 
a building across the street. I recognized it as dance 
music and walked over to a man standing in front of 
a store and asked what was going on in the building. 

He said, ““The firemen are having a dance tonight.” 

That certainly sounded good to me and my feet 
began to tingle. There was nothing I liked better than 
to dance. He told me the tickets were fifty cents, so 
I crossed the street. The building sat back a little way 
and the big door was down. I knocked on that but 
no one came. There was a small door at the front end 
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and I tried to open that but couldn’t. I pounded on 
that but no one answered. Then I went to the side 
and there was another door. I tried that but it wouldn’t 
open. Then I pounded on it with my knuckles but 
there was no response. I walked all around the building. 
No one was going in and I couldn’t make anyone hear, 
so I turned and walked out a side street. I had not gone 
far until I again heard music. It wasn’t dance music 
and wasn’t familiar music, but it did sound beautiful. 
As I came a little nearer I discovered it was coming 
from a church. I went across the street and opened 
the door of the vestibule. A man standing there greeted 
me, so I spoke to him. He saw that I was a stranger, 
and I think he recognized by the tone of my voice 
that I was not a German. He said to me, “Can you 
understand German?” 

Lisaid ING. Lecanit.: 

“Well,” he said, “Once a month they preach in 
German in this church. There are some of the older 
people who can’t understand English so good.” 

The fellows in the shop in Allentown had lots of 
fun at my expense trying to teach me “Dutch,” and I did 
manage to get along fairly well before I left, but I 
knew it would be of no use for me to listen to a preacher 
if he were to preach in German, so I went away. I 
wandered about the streets for a little while and then 
went back to the Red Lion. I went to my room and 
began to feel pretty blue. I think that night was the 
first time I learned the meaning of homesickness. I 
would have given anything to be back in Allentown. 
I prayed that night for the first time in many a day. 

I did not stay up to see the New Year in. [| arose 
early on Saturday morning and had the shop open and 
ready for business by seven o’clock. That was one of 
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the busiest and one of the hardest days I had ever put 
in as a barber. I had everything to do. I was on my 
feet about every minute from seven in the morning 
until after midnight. The boy came on time, but all 
he could do was stand and watch me do the work. I 
had no time to teach him how to lather a man’s beard 
or to put a hair cloth about his neck. There had been 
two barbers in this shop for a long while, the man and 
his wife whom I had met the night before, and prac- 
tically all this trade had to be taken care of that day. 

It was after one o’clock Sunday morning when I 
crawled up the steps of the hotel and tumbled into bed. 
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CHAPTER It 
THE BEGINNING OF A NEW LIFE 


There are some days that are Red Letter days in 
every person’s life; days that one can remember about 
everything that transpired and which one never forgets. 
The first Sunday of the year 1891 was such a day in 
my life. It was a beautiful winter day. The sun shone 
brightly, the air was balmy and there was no snow 
upon the ground. It was the first Sunday in many moons 
that I had gotten up early. Saturday was always a busy 
day for barbers, and Sunday morning was a good time 
to catch up. I never cared whether I had breakfast or 
not. But on this particular Sunday I was up and the 
first one in the dining room at 8:00 A.M. After I had 
finished breakfast I went over to the barber shop and 
shaved. I had made no particular plans for the day, but 
while shaving there came a feeling and an urge to go 
to church. I went back to the hotel and up to my room. 
As I sat meditating I heard the sound of a bell. I knew 
it must be ringing for people to come to church. I 
got ready and walked down toward the business section 
of the town. I had not gone more than about three 
squares until I came to a church. It had no cross on 
the steeple and I knew it must be a Protestant Church. 
A goodly number of people were going in and I fol- 
lowed. I saw no name on the church and I did not ask 
anyone as to what denomination it might be, and little 
did I care. So far as I was concerned I had always 
thought of just two kinds of churches, one Catholic 
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and the other Protestant. As I entered the vestibule I 
saw the people were going up the steps on either side, 
and I tagged along. The church was well filled and | 
took the last pew. I think no one had spoken to me 
as I went in, but at the close of the service a number 
of older men came and shook hands with me and in- 
vited me to come back in the evening. They said a 
young people’s service was held in the class room down- 
stairs and they would be glad to have me attend that 
meeting. I had never before found church people to be 
so friendly, and being a stranger, I was anxious to return. 

I suppose the preacher must have preached an ex- 
ceptionally good sermon that morning, because as | 
was going out I heard folks commenting upon it. As 
for me, I could not have told anything about the sermon. 
It had fallen upon deaf ears so far as I was concerned. 
If there was a choir, and I suppose there was, the music 
did not leave any impression upon my mind so far as 
I know. The thing that impressed me most was the 
cordiality, the friendly handshake, and the hearty in- 
vitation to come again. All through the years of my 
ministry I have discovered that a friendly church is a 
church to which people like to go. A minister should 
try to preach good sermons, but good people, friendly 
people, are more effective in winning souls to Christ 
than good sernions. 

When the morning service was over I went back 
to the hotel for dinner. In the afternoon I roamed about 
the town, for it was the first time I had the opportunity 
of seeing what kind of a town it was. There was not 
much to see. It was a quiet little town, probably not 
over two thousand population. I found it very different 
from the city of Allentown and I felt very lonely. After 
an hour or two I went back to my room. 
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As soon as the evening meal was over I wended my 
way back to the Methodist Church, for I had learned 
in the morning that I had fallen in with Methodists. I 
arrived at the church in time for the young people’s 
meeting. There didn’t seem to be many young people 
present, but the room was filled and the older folks 
were conducting the service. I found out later that 
It was a newly organized Epworth League which had 
recently come into being in the Methodist denomination. 
The only thing I remember about that meeting was 
that they did a lot of singing and I enjoyed that. 

At the close of that meeting a number of people again 
took me by the hand and said they were glad to see 
me, and invited me to come the next Sunday. One 
old lady in particular, whom I shall never forget, shook 
hands with me and said; “Are you a Christian?” No 
one had ever asked me that question. I had had many 
Christian people ask me other questions. I had had 
ministers of the Gospel sit in my barber chair and ask 
-me questions and talk with me on various subjects, but 
none had ever asked me if I were a Christian. 

The caption of this chapter is, “The Beginning of a 
New Life.” That question, “Are you a Christian?” 
put to me by that old lady that Sunday evening sank 
into my very soul. That was really the beginning of 
a new way of life for me. I was not a murderer or 
an adulterer, I was not a drunkard or a gambler, but I 
knew I was not a Christian. God’s Spirit spoke very 
clearly to me that night. From that moment I was 
face to face with God as a sinner. I believe that every 
person, somewhere along the journey of life, comes face 
to face with that or some similar question. I cannot 
conceive of a just and merciful God who has created 
us, Who would not make plain to all His children how 
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they should walk and live here on earth, in order that 
each one might make the most out of life for himself 
and his fellow men. James Russell Lowell has ex- 
pressed the thought I have in mind, in a stanza of a 
familiar hymn: 


“Once to every man and nation, comes the 
moment to decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood, 

For the good or evil side. 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, 

Offering each the bloom or blight, 

And the choice goes by forever 

*Twixt that darkness and that light.” 


I feel sure that God, who is a God of love, speaks 
to men more than once and in various ways, and I also 
believe that there comes a time when God makes it 
so convincingly clear as to one’s duty, that if one fails 
to accept His way of life, the choice is gone forever. 
Moses, in his final message to the Israelitish people, makes 
this very plain, I think, when he says: “I call heaven 
and earth to record this day against you, that I have 
set before you life and death, blessing and cursing; 
therefore choose Life.” Deut. 30:19. Had the Hebrew 
people failed to choose the Way set before them, 
under God’s servant, Moses, how different things might 
have been down through the centuries, even in our 
present time. Thus I feel that, had I not heeded the 
call that came to me that Sunday night, when that good 
woman took me by the hand and said to me, “Are you 
a Christian?”, the story of my life would be far dif- 
ferent than the one I am now trying to relate. 

When I told this godly old lady that I was not a 
Christian, she said to me: “We are beginning protracted 
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meetings tonight,” and she invited me to go up to the 
sanctuary and hear the preacher. I accepted her invi- 
tation and followed the rest of the crowd upstairs. I 
sat down in the first vacant pew, which was almost the 
last one in the room. 

When I was about ten years old I had attended one 
of these protracted meetings. That was a very fitting 
name for them, because they were carried on for weeks 
and weeks on some occasions. My mother lived in 
the little mining village of Millnesville, Luzerne County. 
The meeting was held in the school house, there being 
no church in the village. Later on they built a small 
church and that was the first church I was ever in, and 
I believe the minister who held that protracted meeting 
was the first preacher I ever saw. We have different 
names for such meetings now. During my active min- 
istry they were designated Revival Meetings, but today 
they are Special Services, or Pre-Easter or Lenten Serv- 
ices. But whatever name they bear, there is just one 
purpose, to revive the spiritually dead and to win them 
back to God. And every church, of every denomination, 
will forever need some such service occasionally, to 
keep the fires burning on the altar of the Church. 

If anyone had asked me any question as to what 
went on in the service that first Sunday night of the 
New Year in the Methodist Church in Quakertown, 
which I have referred to as a Red Letter day in my 
life, I could not tell. It seems now, as I think back, 
that I must have been in some sort of trance. I did not 
hear the preacher, but I could hear distinctly that old 
lady’s voice saying to me, “Are you a Christian?’”’ As 
soon as the service closed I went out and back to the 
hotel to retire for the night, but not to sleep. And for 
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the next eleven weeks there were many sleepless nights. 
Many a night I would go from the church to the barber 
shop, sit in the barber chair and pray until three or 
four o’clock in the morning before going to my room. ' 
None but God knew what I was passing through. 

I went to those services three and four nights every 
week until they closed. I suppose the minister gave an 
invitation every night to anyone and everyone who 
wanted to know God in the pardon of sin, but I never 
had courage to take the stand. The longer I went to 
these services, the more severe my struggle became. 
One night the thought came to me to read the Bible. 
But I had no Bible. There was none in the barber shop, 
there was none I could find at the hotel. I had never 
read the Bible. I did have some stories read to me as 
a child from the Bible, and I had heard folks talk about 
the Bible, so I took the afternoon off one Thursday and 
went to Allentown and bought a Bible. I tried to read 
from this Book, but did not get any particular help. I 
was like the Ethiopian on the way to Gaza who was 
reading the Prophecy of Isaiah. Philip said to him, 
‘“Understandest thou what thou readest?”’ 

He said, ““How can I, except someone should guide 
me?” 

What little I read I did not understand, and I was 
too timid to ask:anyone to guide or help me. 

The meetings had been going on for a number of 
weeks and many persons had gone to the altar. I felt 
from the very beginning I ought to do this also, but 
when someone would approach me and ask me to go, 
I would say, “Not tonight.” I never tried to give any 
excuse, I had none to offer, and it was the one thing 
I felt sure I should do. I wanted to be a Christian. I 
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believed God wanted me to be, and these good people 
did all they could to help me, but I did not have the 
courage to make a public confession. 

That revival meeting, which began the 2nd of 
January, continued until the third Sunday of March. 
There were scores of people converted. I remember 
people saying it was the greatest revival ever held in 
Quakertown. The minister made the announcement 
one night that the meeting would close Sunday night. 
A short time before this I had received a letter from 
my brother in Ashley. He wanted to know how I 
would like to come back to Ashley and go into busi- 
ness for myself. He said: “Old man Neff is going to 
retire and he has his shop up for sale.” Mr. Neff was 
a negro barber who had been in Ashley for years. 
My brother said: “Dll make arrangements to buy the 
shop if you will come, and you can have as long a 
time as you wish to pay for it.” He had been a good 
brother to me. He really was the one who persuaded 
me to learn the barber trade, and I felt I ought not to 
refuse such a splendid offer. I knew the town, I knew 
the shop, it was the best shop in Ashley, a three-chair 
shop on the main street, in the business section opposite 
the post office, and on the first floor of the hotel. Mr. 
Neff wanted to quit the first of April and I had to 
make up my mind quickly. 

I went to Mr. Moyer, the owner of the shop in 
Quakertown which I was managing, and at the same 
time trying to teach his nephew the trade. I explained 
to him what my brother wanted me to do. He seemed 
quite disturbed for a little while, then he said: “Tm 
sorry to have you go. Wellington (referring to his 
nephew) likes you so much and seems to be getting 
along nicely.” I assured him that I, too, was sorry, and 
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had not expected to leave so soon, but I felt it was an 
opportunity for me and an obligation I owed my brother. 
I immediately wrote my brother that I would 

come, and for him to ask Mr. Neff to have the other 
barbers continue at their chairs until I became acquainted 
with things. 

I went to church on Friday night after I had closed 
the shop. I was there before the minister had finished 
his sermon. He gave an invitation and I felt sure he 
was speaking directly to me, but I did not go to the 
altar. They sang a hymn. The minister again announced 
that on Sunday the services would close. I went to 
church Sunday morning. A number of people greeted 
me. I imagine they must have thought I was a hardened 
sinner. 

As I left the church some strange thoughts were 
running through my mind. I was thinking a good deal 
about leaving Quakertown soon and going back among 
some of my old pals who were not Christians. I began 
wondering what stand I would take and whether I 
could find people who might help me in my search for 
God, for I had been searching and “feeling after him 
if haply I might find him.” While I was pondering 
over these things, I heard a voice speaking to me as 
clearly as Paul heard that Voice speaking to him, say- 
ing: “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me?” The Voice 
which spoke to me said, not in the Hebrew tongue, 
but in my language: “If you do not become a Christian 
before you leave Quakertown, you never will become 
a Christian.” I did not see, as Paul saw, “a light shining 
round about me, above the brightness of the sun,” but 
these words rang in my ears as loudly as anything | 
had ever heard. I went to church that night. The 
minister preached, the people sang, the invitation was 
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given. Someone came back where I sat and invited 
me to go to the altar, but I said, “Not tonight.” Had 
anyone else gone to the altar, I might have had courage 
to go, but I again refused. There have been many who 
have said, “Not tonight,” just as I did, who never had 
another opportunity, but God was good to me and 
still left a way open, because at the close of that service, 
before the congregation was dismissed, the preacher said: 
“This is the closing service of a great protracted meet- 
ing. We are glad so many have come to the altar and 
made their decision to follow Christ. There are others 
who should have come. They may come yet.” Then 
he said: “Tomorrow night there will be a meeting for 
the converts in the class room down stairs. If anyone 
is not saved and would like to come, an opportunity 
will be given to confess Christ.” I felt that was for me. 
I went to that meeting Monday night. I listened to 
the converts tell their experiences. I sat through until 
the close. Again the minister asked if there was anyone 
there who was not a Christian who would like to take 
the stand for Christ. I never moved. They sang a 
closing hymn, and before the minister gave the bene- 
diction he said: “There will be a Prayer Meeting Wed- 
nesday night. Let everyone come. If anyone is not 
satisfied, an invitation to come to Christ will be given.” 

Wednesday night was not a good night for a barber 
to get off early, but I am sure God made it possible 
that night for me. I believe I was there soon after 
the meeting began. I went to that meeting fully deter- 
mined to take my stand for Christ. I felt certain it 
was my last chance. I could scarcely wait for the in- 
vitation to be extended. No one needed to come and 
speak to me. It was now or never. I could not get 
away from that feeling, and the moment the preacher 
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said, “Is there anyone here who is not a Christian?” I 
don’t believe he finished until I was starting down the 
_ aisle. As I went, I put my hand on the shoulder of a 
young man who had spoken to me several times about 
going to the altar, and I said, “Come with me and pray 
for me.” I do not know what the rest of the people 
did. I suppose others gathered about the altar and 
prayed. Perhaps they sang. The only thing I remember 
is that someone asked me if I felt better. It might have 
been the preacher. I said, “I do not feel any different, 
but no matter what happens, I am going to try and live 
the way I think a Christian should live.” God knew 
I meant that from the bottom of my heart, and that 1s 
one reason for my becoming a minister of the Gospel, and 
why I am now trying to tell the story of my life. I have 
seen so many lives that have been failures because they 
have failed to take Jesus Christ and His way of living 
as a guide. No man, without God, can be the man 
he might have been. 

I left Quakertown a few days later and was in Ash- 
ley making plans to begin business for myself on April 
first, 1891. I would not be twenty years of age until 
the following September. I had no business training 
whatsoever. The only responsibility ever laid on my 
shoulders was that of caring for a couple of mules in 
the coal mines and running a small barber shop for 
three months. Now I was to be responsible for an old, 
established business, with two men working for me. 
There were some folks who were skeptical as to my 
holding the trade and succeeding. That never bothered 
me. I determined to do the best I knew how to make 
things go and get the shop paid for as soon as I could. 
I didn’t worry about anything. I had now learned to 
put my trust in God and I felt everything would come 
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out all right. There was one thing I had drilled into 
me by someone, I do not know by whom: “A clean shop 
and a neat, well-groomed barber is essential to success.” 
This I rigidly put into practice. The shop was about 
twenty feet square with a full glass front. The furniture 
was good. In front of each chair was a large mirror. I had 
the room renovated, and then, to make it a bit more cheer- 
ful, I got hold of a beautiful lemon tree about four feet 
tall, with lemons, and at the same time buds and some 
blossoms, growing on it. I had it placed in the front 
window where it could be seen from the street. I also 
got two lovely canaries that were real singers. Some- 
times I would let the birds out of their cages and they 
would perch in the lemon tree. All this added to the 
attractiveness of the shop, and perhaps helped to hold 
the trade. As I sit and think of this, my first business 
venture, a panoramic view of faces and names of men 
whom I shall never forget seems to be passing by. How 
intimate a barber becomes with some of the customers 
upon whom he works day after day, week after week, 
through the years! I could relate many interesting anec- 
dotes about some of these men, most of whom have 
slipped away into the other world. Just one thing I 
might say in this connection. Some, perhaps, would like 
to know whether I succeeded or failed in this venture. 
I did not fail. There never was a week during that year 
when I was not able to pay my helpers and all other 
bills presented at the end of each month. And I always 
had sufficient left for my own personal needs. Further- 
more, before the end of the year I had paid every dollar 
to my brother and the shop was mine. 

That year, April 1, 1891 to April 1, 1892, was, per- 
haps, the most eventful year of my life. I liked my 
barber business very well, and I thought it would be 
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my life’s work, but God had other plans mapped out 
for me. After I had gone to the altar on that last Wed- 
nesday night in the Quakertown Methodist Church and 
made the decision to live a Christian life, I felt no dread 
or fear of returning to Ashley. I had fully decided 
what I intended to do. The first Sunday I was there, 
happened to be Conference Sunday, and there was no 
service at the Methodist Church. I do not remember 
what I did, but I feel sure I went to church somewhere. 
The next day, Monday, one of my old pals came into 
the shop. He took out of his pocket some tickets and 
said to me: “Here’s a couple of tickets for the ball 
Wednesday night.” I do not remember my exact reply 
but I know he was surprised. Instead of going to the 
ball I went to the Wednesday night prayer service. 
That was a great victory for me, and from then on my 
old companions soon learned that I was going to lead 
a different kind of life. Many of these young men com- 
mended me for the stand I had taken, and I did not 
lose their friendship. 

At that prayer service I informed the minister and 
some of the members about my “going forward” in the 
protracted meeting at Quakertown, and I was placed on 
the probationary membership list and later received into 
full membership in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Ashley, Pennsylvania, Many times through the years 
of my ministry I have said, “All that I am or hope 
to be has been because of the Church,” and what this 
church in Ashley meant to me in that particular period 
of my life, none but God knows. I believe no minister 
nor congregation in all the world could have done more 
to help me get started rightly in the beginning of my 
new life. Of course I was trying to do my part. If I 
stood at the barber chair from 7:00 A.M. Saturday 
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until 2:00 A.M. Sunday, I would be up in time to attend 
the class meeting at 9:30. I never missed a church serv- 
ice, morning or night. I attended the Sunday School in 
the afternoon and the Epworth League meeting at 
6:30 P.M. In a little while I was asked to take a Sunday 
School class. I was a member of young men’s Sunday 
School class and I disliked to leave it, but I was willing 
to do anything I could. They gave me a class of eleven 
girls, 13 to 14 years old. No group, I suppose, is harder 
to manage except a class of boys of the same age. This 
was a wonderful experience for me, and I had a great 
time with them. It did the thing for me that I needed 
above all else, to realize how ignorant I was of God’s 
Word and how much I lacked along other lines. I am 
quite sure they never got much from the Sunday School 
lessons, but I would have them commit the Golden 
Text, which they willingly did, and if I asked them to 
memorize one of the Psalms or the Ten Commandments, 
they never failed me. I had a great time with that class 
as long as I remained in Ashley. The young men in 
the Sunday School class became my friends and com- 
panions, and many of the older folks were a benediction 
and a help as I came to know them. 

This new environment in which I now found myself 
was different from any I had ever known in all my 
years. All the young men I had come to know and 
associate with were members of the church. Practically 
all our activities and pleasures were in some way or 
other associated with the church. There were no movies 
in those days. We had no opera house in Ashley; and 
Methodists did not dance or play cards. I, at least, never 
heard of any in our group who did. Before my con- 
version there was never anything I enjoyed more than 
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dancing, but I am quite sure I was enjoying other things 
with these, my new companions, far more than I had 
ever enjoyed the dance hall. “Old things” had really 
_ “passed away” as far as I was concerned. As the days 
and weeks went by the more interested I became in 
the church. I looked forward to Sunday as a child 
looks forward to Christmas or Santa Claus. However, 
this interest in the church did not develop all at once. 
I have mentioned the fact that someone had asked me, 
as I was kneeling at the church altar in Quakertown, 
whether I felt any better. My reply was that I did not, 
but no matter what happened, I intended to live the 
way I thought a Christian should live, and in a way I 
did not feel any different for three months after, al- 
though there was a sense of deep satisfaction that I had 
made a public confession and had decided to try to live 
the life of a Christian. If anyone had said to me during 
those first three months of my Christian life, “Are you 
saved?” I might have said, “I hope I am” or “I do not 
know.” When I read the third chapter of the Gospel 
according to St. John I was as mystified as was Nico- 
demus when Jesus talked to him about the new birth. I 
did not know what it meant. The Holy Spirit had not 
yet borne witness with my spirit that I was a child 
of God. 

It was on July 4, 1891, in the afternoon; I was walk- 
ing the track of the New Jersey Central Railroad as it 
winds its way toward the depot in Ashley. I was alone 
and I was singing one of the gospel songs which they 
sang frequently in the Sunday morning class meeting, 
and all of a sudden a sweet peace seemed to settle down 
into the depths of my being and tears began to flow 
down my cheeks, and from that moment until now, 
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nearly fifty-nine years ago, “All the King’s horses and 
all the King’s men” could never convince me that I 
am not a child of God. 

The class meeting which I have mentioned was one 
of the old-fashioned kind. Nearly everyone who at- 
tended would give a testimony or offer a prayer. I never 
took any part even though the class leader would call 
upon me. I was always present and listened to those 
people give their experiences, but I had never felt any 
change of heart or that peace of mind which they so 
frequently talked about. A good many doubts had come 
to me in those first three months during which I had 
been trying to serve God, but now, on that afternoon 
of the fourth day of July, things seemed different. I 
had a feeling somewhat like that of the man who was 
born blind, whose eyes Jesus had opened. He could 
not tell how it happened or who it was that gave him 
sight, but he said: “One thing I know, Whereas I was 
blind, now I see.” I could not give any explanation 
as to what had taken place, but I did feel that “peace 
which passes understanding” was now mine. I was, as 
Paul says: “A new creature.” 

The following Sunday, after I had this experience, 
I could scarcely wait for the hour 9:30 A.M. when the 
class meeting began. As each one gave his testimony, 
I now, for the first time, seemed to grasp what they 
were talking about. When I went up to the sanctuary 
for the preaching service, I became interested and was 
able to follow the sermon through, which I think I 
had never done before. When I read the Bible that 
Sunday, tears came into my eyes and I could understand 
some of the things God had been trying to say to me 
for a long time. As I came out from the class meeting 
that Sunday folks were coming into the church service. 
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Someone said to me, “You must have had a good 
meeting this morning.” 

I smiled and said “Yes.” 

She said, “I can see it in your face.” 

All the meetings were better after that. 

Fifty years ago churches did not close during July 
and August. If the minister took a vacation there was 
always someone who came to carry on. I know that 
there were just as many services in the church in Ashley 
on Sunday, and as many meetings during the week, 
because I attended about everything that went on. That 
was really a great thing for me. The more time I gave 
to church activities, the better it was for me. Before 
I united with the church there were few nights that 
found me at home and few Sundays that found me in 
the church. Occasionally I might go to an evening serv- 
ice if one of the crowd I traveled with might make such 
a suggestion. Otherwise we “bummed” the streets and 
tried to put in the time. But it was different now, be- 
cause something had made a change in my way of living. 

I feel grateful to God as I think of his goodness 
to me in that critical period of my early training in the 
Christian way. Had I returned to Ashley and united 
with a church that had no such spiritual activity, I just 
do not know what might have happened to me. At 
that particular time I needed to fall into the hands of 
a group of active young people who did know God. 
I needed the four or five services that were held in the 
Church every Sunday. I needed a live prayer meeting 
and a week-night Epworth League service. It was essen- 
tial for the kind of person I then was. For the things 
I had to give up, for the kind of life I had lived before 
I surrendered myself to Him, God had to give some- 
thing in their place, and He always does. And what 
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he gives is always so much better. It is often hard for 
a non-Christian to see this. 

It was not the church alone that had been such a 
help to me, but other things that seemed to be going 
on in the community I am satisfied helped to build me 
up and make me strong. It was that first summer that 
an Evangelistic party came to Ashley and held an out- 
door meeting. A good sized tabernacle was erected, 
and for several weeks these meetings were in progress. 
I do not know who the Evangelist was, but large crowds 
of people were there every night. Some nights there 
was a great deal of excitement and many people got 
converted. This was helpful to me as I saw people 
stand up and confess Jesus. 

There was an old-fashioned Methodist Camp Meet- 
ing held every summer up near Forty Fort, and a group 
of young people went to that meeting just for a day. 
It was my first such experience. I believe there were 
three services, morning, afternoon and evening. I en- 
joyed everything that day, and it was good to be there. 
But there was one thing that was of great importance 
in my life. It was in the afternoon service when the 
minister in charge made a plea for an offering to put 
a new roof on the tabernacle where the services were 
being held. He pointed out the holes and the rotted 
shingles, etc., and said it must be done before another 
meeting could be held. 

I had never been taught to give to the church other 
than to drop a penny or a nickle in the collection plate. 
I had never thought about what it took to support a 
preacher and all the other things that are essential. This 
man was talking about giving to the Lord. I don’t be- 
lieve that anyone had asked me to contribute or make 
a pledge to the church since I was converted and had 
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united with the church. While this preacher was making 
a plea and trying to get subscriptions I began to wonder 
_ what I ought to do. I had been saving up my pennies 
and dimes and dollars to make a payment on my shop. 
In a few days I was hoping to give my brother $50.00. 
I felt this was a worthy cause, it was a much-needed 
project, but if I gave for the roof, I might not be able 
to pay the amount to my brother. A struggle was going 
on in my mind, but before the collector came to me I de- 
cided to give. I think I gave about all I had with me. It 
likely was not a big sum but I felt much better and 
I did not worry as to whether I would have enough to 
make the payment on the shop. There were just two 
days, Friday and Saturday, left and both barbers work- 
ing for me must be paid and some other bills, but when 
Saturday night came I had money enough and to spare. 
That week was the biggest week in the five months I 
had been in business. 

My going to that Camp Meeting and giving some- 
thing for a new roof on the tabernacle taught me a 
lesson which I have never forgotten, namely: “Give and 
it shall be given unto you, good measure, pressed down, 
and running over, shall men give into your bosom.” 
Luke 6:38. This is a lesson many professing Christians 
need to learn. 

Of course there were many other helps thrown 
about me, some of which I have mentioned in another 

lace. 

t Up to this time I had had no particular ambition for 
doing anything other than that of barbering. I was 
happy in my work. I was anxious to have my shop 
paid for as soon as possible, and then I felt I would be 
nicely fixed, and some day I would be married and 


build a home and spend my days in the town of Ashley. 
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But I was soon to learn that it was not God’s plan for 
my life. To be a good barber is a worthy ambition. 
To be a barber is no mean trade or profession, it is an 
essential for every community. Barbers are men who 
have always been respected if they are good barbers 
and good citizens. I think I could have succeeded as a 
barber in that community. I was becoming well ac- 
quainted with some of the most prominent citizens. I 
was invited to join one of the greatest fraternities in 
the country. For the short time I had been there every- 
thing looked favorable for my success. But in less than 
three months the picture changed. God was arranging 
things altogether differently than I had ever dreamed. 
It is marvelous what He can do for anyone who will 
submit to His leading. 
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CHAPT ERY 
MY CALL AND PREPARATION 


When God needs helpers for any kind of work in 
the interest of mankind, He makes it known to those 
upon whom He can depend, and He never fails to give 
wisdom and guidance to those who obey the call. 

When the nations of the earth had turned their faces 
away from God and were bowing down to gods of 
wood and stone, we read in the book of Genesis that 
God said to Abraham: “Get thee out of thy country 
and from thy kindred and from thy father’s house, 
unto a land that I will show thee, and I will make of 
thee a great nation, and I will bless thee and make thy 
name great; and thou shalt be a blessing.” (Genesis 
12:1, 2). And Abraham, in obedience to God’s voice 
went forth to become the progenitor of the Hebrew 
Nation, perhaps the greatest nation, in many respects, 
that has yet inhabited the earth. 

As we trace the descendants of Abraham, we find 
them in the land of Egypt, to which they had been 
miraculously led. Here, they are being trained and pre- 
pared to take their place in the sun, amongst other 
peoples of the earth. 

Now the time has come, after more than four hun- 
dred years, when God needs a man to lead these people 
out of bondage into a land that had been promised, 
where they are to be the champions of monotheism, to 
the nations of the world. 

In the third chapter of the book of Exodus we read 
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that: “Moses kept the flock of Jethro, his father-in-law, 
the Priest of Midian.” One day as Moses sat watching 
the sheep, “The Angel of the Lord appeared unto him 
in a flame of fire out of the midst of a bush: and he 
looked and behold, the bush burned with fire, and the 
bush was not consumed.” “And Moses said, I will now 
turn aside and see this great sight, why the bush is not 
burnt. And when the Lord saw that he turned aside 
to see, God called unto him out of the midst of the 
bush and said, ‘Moses, Moses.’ And he said, ‘Here am 
I”? God had found His man. In the tenth verse of 
this same chapter God said to him: “Come now, there- 
fore, and I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest 
bring forth My people, the children of Israel, out of 
Egypt 

In obedience to God’s call this man, Moses, went 
forth to achieve one of the greatest feats, and became 
one of the greatest benefactors and noblest characters 
the world has yet known. 

To be a shepherd for his father-in-law, the Priest 
of Midian, was, perhaps, a good job and it was necessary 
for someone to look after the flock, but God is not 
satisfied to have a man spend his days caring for sheep 
when he should be a leader in society, the head of some 
great enterprise, or the moulder of thought. It is God’s 
plan for every individual to make the best use of his 
talents. There are men and women who have had the 
best of opportunities; their family background, their 
mental qualifications and their physical fitness, are such 
that they should become leaders among men, yet many 
seem to be content to tend sheep. I feel that those who 
have been so highly favored of God have also, like 
Moses, seen the “bush burn with fire,” but they have 
not turned aside to see ‘““Why it was not consumed.” 
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They have not said, “Here am I.” What a different 
world we would have if our two talent and five talent 
people were to use their talents and not hide them. 
; There are those who seem to believe that God does 
not communicate with men or manifest His presence 
to men as in biblical times. But God is the same and 
He still reveals Himself in various ways to those who 
will hear and obey. No one, it seems to me, who would 
read the history of the Christian Church, could doubt 
for a moment that God has manifested His presence to 
men and women down through all the centuries, and 
called them into His vineyard. 

Recently an old friend, a retired minister, paid me 
a visit and spent the night in our home. After dinner 
we retired to the living room and, naturally, talked shop 
for a while. But there were other things we talked 
about that made his visit most enjoyable and profitable. 
One of the things this friend related to us that evening 
was the story of his conversion and his call to the Gospel 
ministry. I have forgotten all the other things he said 
that night, but I never shall forget the thrilling experi- 
ence of his conversion and his unmistakable call into 
the Ministry. 

He said: “TI lived in the city. I was brought up in 
the Methodist Sunday School and Church, but had not 
united with the church. An old-fashioned revival meet- 
ing was in progress and I went to the altar and there 
found Christ as my Saviour. I became active in church 
work and it was not long until I began to feel that God 
wanted me to preach, but I tried to brush the thought 
from my mind. I became much concerned about it. The 
more I tried to shake off the feeling or thought of 
preaching, the stronger that thought was rooted in my 
mind, until I really became rebellious. One night, after 
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struggling along for a number of weeks, and having 
many sleepless nights, I picked up my Bible, and fell 
upon my knees before God and said: ‘Dear God, I 
want to do Thy will, I believe Thy Word. If You 
want me to preach the gospel, make it known to me 
now, as I bow in Thy presence to read Thy Holy Word.’ 
I opened the Bible and the first words my eyes fell upon 
were these: ‘But rise and stand upon thy feet for I have 
appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a 
minister and a witness both of these things which thou 
hast seen, and of those things in which I shall appear 
unto thee...” Acts 26:16. I stood up. I felt much re- 
lieved. I decided to prepare myself for the ministry. 
But after a few days other difficulties arose. After think- 
ing things over, doubts and fears beset me, and [I felt 
that I ought to have more evidence as to whether God 
really wanted me to preach. Again taking my Bible and 
kneeling in the attitude of prayer, I asked God for more 
light. As I opened the Book and began to read (and I 
had opened my bible at random), these were the words 
I read: ‘See that ye refuse not Him that speaketh. For 
if they escaped not who refused Him that spake on 
earth, much more shall ye not escape if ye turn away 
from Him that speaketh from heaven.’ (See Hebrews 
12:25). I have never doubted from that hour that God 
wanted me to preach the gospel.” 

I believe God’s word. I believe that God called 
Abraham, Moses, Samuel, Isaiah, Saint Paul and the many 
others we read about in the scriptures. I also believe that 
God has not ceased calling those who are willing to be 
used of Him. I believe also that God called my friend, 
whose testimony I have just tried to relate. 

I have heard many people tell about their conversion. 
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{ have heard a number of ministers tell about their call 
into the Ministry. I suppose no two persons have ever 
been converted in exactly the same manner, and the 
same would hold true of a call to preach the Gospel. 
My call, as I believe it to have been, was different from 
any I have heard related, or that I have read about. 

It took God eight years to convince me that I ought 
to preach. However, I never became rebellious. I never 
felt that I had any gifts along that line, and I know 
some of my friends felt about the same way. There 
were none who said a word to encourage me, and some, 
I feel sure, had little faith in my fitness. One dear old 
brother went so far as to talk to me about it, and to 
point out to me the fact that many christian laymen 
were doing as much good as preachers. Then he recited 
some examples of men like John Wanamaker and H. J. 
Heinz. I know this man was a friend of mine and he 
did not want to see me fail. I am very glad I did not 
heed his advice. After all these years I am still con- 
vinced that God did not make a mistake, not that I 
became a great preacher, or had extraordinary success, 
but because I am sure that what I have done or tried 
to do, as a minister of the Gospel, has been what God 
wanted me to do, and I am satisfied it has far exceeded 
anything I ever would have done in any other position 
I might have filled. 

The call that came to me, as I think of it, was an 
indirect one. I saw no bush that burned with fire and 
was not consumed. I heard no voice saying, “Stand upon 
thy feet, for I have appeared unto thee for this purpose, 
to make thee a witness and a minister.” God knew I 
was not prepared to grasp such a sight or to under- 
stand what he wanted me to do. My mind was so 
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immature, I had the mind of a child, and God had to 
deal with me as a child. He had to speak to me in a 
language that I understood. 

I had been a professing Christian about six months. 
I was received into full membership in the Methodist 
Church in Ashley, Pennsylvania. It was like getting 
into a new world for me. My environment was com- 
pletely changed. I had never been associated with church 
people, but now for the past six months “Old things had 
passed away” and behold all things had become “new.” 
All of my newly acquired friends were active Christians. 
I could not have found a more healthful, helpful, spiritual 
atmosphere. As I now think of the group of young 
people in the church in Ashley I believe they were 
above the average, both spiritually and mentally. Most of 
them were graduates of the high school and a number of 
them were attending the Wyoming Seminary in Kings- 
ton, just across the river. Three of the young men 
were studying for the ministry. I had never been asso- 
ciated with such a group and I was beginning to sense 
my weakness. When these young people talked about 
their studies, or about books they were reading, I could 
not enter into their conversation. I became embarrassed 
and for the first time in my life I began to feel the 
need of some education. It was at this time that God 
spoke to me and gave me, as I believe, my call into 
the ministry. 

I was alone in my room and was trying to find a 
certain chapter in the Bible when I heard a voice speak- 
ing to me and saying, “You need an education.” I did 
not know where the voice came from but I heard the 
words as distinctly as I had ever heard any words. ‘Those 
words kept ringing in my ears until I began to think, 
to wonder, how I might get some education. I could 
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not think of any way or anyone to whom I could go 
for advice. The more I thought about it the more dis- 
turbed I became, and the more anxious I was to obtain 
an education. I have come to believe that when one is 
ready to do God’s will and when God has something 
for such a person to do, He always opens the way; and 
this is how God did it for me. 

Before leaving Quakertown I had become acquainted 
with Charley Twitchell, the son of the Methodist min- 
ister under whose preaching I had been converted. 
Charley was attending the Boys School in Pennington, 
N.J. One day, after some earnest thinking and pray- 
ing, this thought came to me: Why not write Rev. Mr. 
Twitchell and ask him to write Charley and have him 
find out whether I might go to Pennington and do 
barbering for the students to help myself through school. 
I have always believed that God put that thought in 
my mind. No one had ever suggested a thought such 
as that to me. I did not know that students could work 
their way through school. I had never heard of a barber 
putting a chair in a school to do work for students. 
This, I contend now, was one original thought I did 
have, but I know it was God-given. 

Many times through the years I have wished that 
I might have a copy of the letter I wrote Rev. Albert 
Twitchell in Quakertown, 58 years ago. How I would 
like to see the way I addressed the reverend gentleman 
and the way I worded that missive! I do not believe 
I had written more than a half dozen letters in my life 
and all that I ever tried to write were with pencil. I 
doubt very much whether I used a capital letter in 
writing the word, “Reverend.” And it is more than 
likely that half the words were not spelled correctly. 
If I had a copy of that letter today it would likely be 
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in a frame and on exhibition in my study. But what- 
ever the blunders or however so poorly written, Rev- 
erend Mr. Twitchell was able to interpret the desire 
in my heart for an education. I do not recall whether 
he answered my letter, but it was only a week or two 
after I had written him until I received a letter from 
Dr. Hanlon, President of the Boys’ School in Penning- 
ton, N.J., saying I might come to Pennington and place 
a barber chair in my room, and that he would do all 
he could to help me get through that school. He said 
it would be to my advantage if I could arrange to come 
for the spring term. That letter was the best news I 
had ever received and I decided at once to go. 

I had not mentioned to anyone what was going 
through my mind and the desire that had blossomed 
in my heart for an education. But now that the way 
seemed open and my face was set “like a flint” I showed 
the letter from Dr. Hanlon to Charles Shafer, one of 
the barbers who was working for me. He said, “Are 
you selling the shop?” 

I said, “Yes, ’m going to go in the spring.” 

He then said, “Give me the first chance.” 

The news soon spread that I was going to sell my 
shop and go to school. For the greater part of the winter 
the principal topic of conversation in the shop and 
among my friends was about my going away to school. 
A good many thought I was foolish, but I went right 
on with my plans. I have forgotten what arrangements 
I had made with Charley, the barber who wanted to buy 
the shop. I just remember that I had plenty of money 
to start off to school. I started for Pennington a couple 
of days after Easter. I think there were about 150 stu- 
dents in the seminary at that time. They were not all 
boys. There were some who were older than I was but 
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none so unlettered. My teacher was the President’s 
daughter, Miss Mary Hanlon. There was no class into 
which I could go and Miss Hanlon gave me private 
~ lessons. I had to begin with addition and subtraction, 
spelling and grammar. I think I got along with spelling 
and arithmetic quite well but grammar was the plague 
of my life. In the eleven years that followed, I studied 
Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish and Hebrew 
and some higher mathematics, but none of these were 
as dificult for me to grasp as grammar. I can still see, 
in my mind’s eye, Miss Mary Hanlon, standing by the 
blackboard and drawing a horizontal line, then drawing 
a perpendicular line through the center. ‘Then she would 
write the word “clock” on one side and “strikes” on 
the other side of the horizontal line. Then she would 
say, “Clock is a noun and strike is a verb.” Then she 
would say, “A noun is the name of anything.” And 
then she would try to explain it in every possible way. 
But the next day she would ask, “What is a noun?” 

I would look at the clock, then at my teacher, and 
say: “Clock.” 

I am certain it must have taken weeks before I 
could parse a simple sentence. But before the term 
ended I think I did learn the difference between a noun 
and a pronoun, a verb and an adverb. (Thank you, 
Miss Mary Hanlon, for your patience.) 

My stay at Pennington Seminary was all too short. 
I went there expecting to spend three years at least in 
that fine old school, and had I been privileged to do so, 
I am confident the rest of my school days would have 
been much easier and more profitable. Had I remained 
in Pennington until I graduated, much of the foundation 
work for me would have been laid by Miss Hanlon, 
and that would have been a wonderful help for me. 
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But one term, three short months, and I left Pennington, 
never to return. Of course I did not give up the idea 
of getting an education, I was determined to go on; 
but never again did I come under a teacher who seemed 
able to give me the basic principles of which I was so 
much in need. Not that other teachers were not as 
capable or would not have been as ready and as patient 
with me, but they never got to understand my need. 
I was a man of full age, I was older than some of m 
teachers, and they did not seem to realize that I had 
a mind of a child so far as learning was concerned. Miss 
Hanlon, who had me as a private student, sensed my 
need and was willing to give her time to help me. 
Perhaps someone who now reads these lines will 
ask: “Why did you quit Pennington when you had 
such a fine opportunity?” It was a privilege, an oppor- 
tunity, for which I shall always be grateful. I was get- 
ting along well with my barbering, which was quite 
essential. I was coming along fairly well in my studies 
also. I had joined the Gamma Epsilon Literary Society; 
I was playing the violin in the orchestra; I had made a 
lot of friends among the students. Everyone seemed 
to be kind. Why did I quit? The spring term was 
coming to a close. Examinations had begun. One 
morning Dr. Hanlon came to get shaved, but he had 
another purpose in coming that morning. He said: 
“Mr. Brennan, I just received a letter from the barber 
in town. He says you have taken most of the stu- 
dent trade from him; that he came here so many 
years ago, built a home, and has a wife and several 
children to support. He claims that he will have to 
leave the town if he cannot have the patronage of the 
students.” Dr. Hanlon said: “I feel sorry to hear this. 
I did not think it would interfere with anyone in town. 
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We have always tried to have the good-will of the 
citizens of the community. I was thinking of your 

interest when I wrote you and gave you permission to 
_ place a barber chair in the school. In a few days the 
School will close for the summer. The seniors will have 
graduated. Many of them have been working their 
way through. We always have a lot of students who 
could not get through unless they had such help. Now 
we want you to return in the fall. We will have a place 
for you where you can get through just as well, per- 
haps, as you are now doing.” 

You might guess how I felt. My heart sank within 
me. I knew some of the seniors who were working 
their way through. None of the jobs looked good to 
me. I knew from the monetary viewpoint the barber 
chair was a much better bet for me. I do not know 
what I said in answer to President Hanlon. I do not 
believe I said much of anything. ‘This had come to me 
like a bolt from a blue sky. I did not know for a day 
or two what I would do next, but I soon pulled myself 
together, and I kept on shaving and cutting hair until 
the term closed. I was given permission to do that. 

Commencement Week was a busy week for me. I 
do not recall much about it. About the only thing I 
do remember is that I played in the orchestra and wore 
a full dress suit for the first time. 

As soon as Commencement was over I returned to 
Ashley to work in the shop I had sold to my friend, 
Charles Shafer. I think I had fully decided before leav- 
ing Pennington that I would not return. The way hav- 
ing been opened for me to go there, I was confident 
that some other school would give me a chance, but I 
did not make much of an effort during the summer to 
find a preparatory school. So the weeks soon slipped 
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by and when the fall came, I still had nothing in view. 
I had a job. I knew I could stay in Ashley as long as 
I cared to, and work at the barber trade, but that did 
not give me much consolation. I began to feel restless. I 
became somewhat embarrassed. I felt sure that some 
of my friends were positive now that I had made a 
big blunder in selling my shop. No one ever said it to 
me, but I did imagine they were saying it to others. I 
did not worry about it. I still felt sure that some way 
would open. I had no thought of giving up. The few 
months spent at the Boys’ School at Pennington deep- 
ened my desire for more knowledge. I do not recall 
that any person, old or young, ever gave me a word 
of encouragement or tried to influence me in any way 
to return to school. I continued to attend church and 
Sunday School, and was always ready to do anything 
I was asked to do, just as I had been doing before I 
went away. 

It was not until the Christmas holidays came that a 
new hope was put into my heart. Christmas Day came 
on Monday. The barber shop would be closed. Charles 
Shafer, who was now my boss, but a real chum, sug- 
gested that we go to Freeland after the shop closed 
Saturday night, and spend Sunday and Christmas Day 
there, so that was what we did. Sunday morning | 
went to the Methodist Church. The preacher that morn- 
ing was a young ministerial student from Williams- 
port Dickinson Seminary. In the afternoon I met this 
young fellow and another student who was with him 
in a home where I called. I was introduced to these 
two students. They had been in Freeland for about a 
week canvassing for a book concern. It was the way 
they spent the Christmas vacation. I had quite a visit 
with them and during the course of our conversation 
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I naturally mentioned something about my own experi- 
ence at the Pennington Seminary. When I told them 
they would not allow me to continue barbering in the 
school, one of them spoke up and said, “I believe Dr. 
Gray would let you do that in the Seminary at Wil- 
liamsport.” 

I said, “If you will find out, I will go to Williams- 

Ort. 

: They both assured me they would see Dr. Gray 
as soon as they got back to school. About three weeks 
later I did receive a letter, and also a personal letter 
from Dr. Gray. I also received a catalog. I began 
“making arrangements at once to go to Williamsport, 
but did not go until the Spring term. 

When working in the coal mines I had never made 
enough money to save anything, and had not formed 
the habit of putting anything aside for a rainy day. 
When I went to Pennington I had enough money from 
the sale of the barber shop to help me get started. But 
now that Spring was nearing, I had saved nothing. I 
did buy a second-hand barber chair and some clothing. 
After getting a ticket for Williamsport, I discovered 
that all the money I had in my pocket, or in the world, 
was the sum of fifteen cents. But I had my ticket, my 
trunk was checked, and I did not seem to bother myself 
as to what would happen at the end of the journey. I 
had three brothers in Ashley; any one of them would 
have given me a ten dollar bill or more if I needed it, 
but I never let anyone know how nearly broke I was. 

I arrived in Williamsport at 12:40 P.M. I got off 
at Market Street Station as I was instructed by Dr. 
Gray to do. I walked down to the Seminary where I 
met a student who took me to the President’s office. 
He greeted me with a smile and asked me if I had my 
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dinner. I said I had not. He said, “Dinner is over here, 
but I think the waiters are still there.” He took my 
arm and we went down one flight of stairs to the dining 
room. I was introduced to the boys, and they saw to 
it that I had plenty to eat. After eating I went back 
to the office where I met the secretary, a very pleasant 
young lady. She called Will Cross, the caretaker, one 
of the finest black men I ever knew. He took my 
trunk check and said he would place the trunk in the 
room. The secretary then told me there were second- 
hand books in the library, and I could probably get 
all the books I would need there, and much cheaper 
than getting new books. I had not thought about books. 
I began to get a bit disturbed. I didn’t want to tell her 
I had no money. Perhaps she saw my face color a little 
and she said, “You can get your books later.” I realized 
that fifteen cents wouldn’t buy even one book, and 
began to wonder what I would do. My first thought 
was to go down in the city and get a job. It was never 
hard for a barber to pick up a job in the evening or on 
Saturday in a city. I was shown to my room by one 
of the students, a nice corner room on the third floor. 
In a few minutes Will Cross came with my trunk. Just 
as soon as I got my few belongings unpacked I went 
down town to look for work. I went up Fourth Street 
to Market, over Market to Third, and up Third as 
far as the Court House. I was looking for a barber 
shop. I walked back of the Court House to Court Street. 
As I looked down Court Street my eyes beheld three 
shiny brass balls, about the size of a toy balloon, hang- 
ing over the doorway of a small building. Now another 
thought struck me. I began to wonder what I might 
have that I could pawn that would be worth enough 
to buy my books. I think I would have been ready to 
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pawn my shirt or anything I could spare, but fortunate- 
ly [had a very good watch in my pocket and so I started 
for the pawn shop. I had never pawned anything in 
~my life. I did not know what the shopkeeper might 
loan me for a watch that was worth $25.00. I went in 
and explained to the man the fix I was in. I don’t re- 
member how much he gave me, but it was sufficient 
for my present needs and I was perfectly delighted. I 
hurried back to the Seminary and went directly to the 
office. After talking with the secretary and trying to 
explain to her my scholastic attainments, I think she 
saw that it would not take very many books to start 
me off. I don’t know what books I purchased. The 
only thing I remember is that Miss Wilson was my first 
teacher. She married Professor Peasley a couple of years 
later. She had a class of 18 or 20 boys and girls who 
were day students. I think none was more than twelve 
years of age. I was the only adult. Some fellows, I 
suppose, would have been embarrassed, but I never 
thought anything about it. I was so glad to be back 
in school and so anxious to get some “learnin” that I 
went right along trying to do what was assigned to me 
each day. Miss Wilson was an exceptionally fine lady 
and an excellent teacher, as anyone who sat under her 
would admit. One of the things that I have always felt 
grateful to her for, was that she never said anything nor 
did anything that caused me to become embarrassed in 
the classroom before those children. 

I had shipped my barber chair by freight and it did 
not arrive in Williamsport for some little time after the 
opening of the school term. Before the end of the week 
I got a job with Jake Angle on Fourth Street. He said 
I could come and work several evenings if I wanted to, 
and all day on Saturday. I began on Saturday morning 
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and remained with him for a long time. Of course after 
my chair came and I began to do work in the School 
I had about all the work I could handle. 

At the close of the term I returned to Ashley to 
work at my old stand with my friend, Charles Shafer. 
I had a good summer, not much of a vacation but I 
was happy and contented because I felt sure nothing 
was going to interfere with my returning to Williams- 
port in the fall. 

After three busy months in the barber shop I re- 
turned to Dickinson Seminary. I was happy to be back 
and see the students I had gotten to know. I had evi- 
dently made some progress in my studies because I no 
longer found myself in classes where I was the only 
adult. All of my studies from now on were with the 
grown-ups. One of my studies was beginner’s Latin, 
“Mirabile dictu.” I was classed as a sophomore. I got 
through the year very well in all my studies. The next 
year I was a junior and everything went along o.k., as 
I thought, until the last term when I was flunked in 
Greek. This was the first time I had failed and I could 
not quite understand it, because one of the boys had 
copied from my examination paper and he was passed. 
I resented it. I went to see the professor and all he 
said was that I would have to take another examination 
when I returned in the fall. I didn’t like the idea but 
said I would. When I returned the next fall the Greek 
teacher said I would have to take the work over. | 
didn’t like the way he said it; my Irish was stirred up, 
and I rebelled. One of the professors, under whom | 
had studied mathematics for the past two years, had 
gone to Carlisle to teach in the Dickinson Prep School. 
He was a good friend of mine, so I wrote to him at 
once and asked what might be the prospects of my 
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going to Carlisle and putting a barber chair in the 
Prep School. He wrote me a very nice letter and pointed 
out what he thought might be some of the advantages 
_ for me if I were to spend a year in the Preparatory 
School in Carlisle. “That letter was all I needed by way 
of encouragement and I began to pack up and prepared 
to take the first train to Carlisle. I didn’t say anything 
to Dr. Gray about my leaving until I had arranged to 
have my barber chair shipped and had bought my ticket. 
It was about ten o’clock in the morning when I went 
to the office to tell Dr. Gray I was going to Carlisle. 
He seemed to be thunder-struck when I told him just 
what the trouble was. He begged me not to be too 
hasty. He said he would call a faculty meeting at four 
o’clock and try to get things fixed up. I said, “I have 
made all arrangements to go on the 1:40 train.” I 
thanked him for all he had done for me and told him 
I was sorry to leave. 

Many of my friends thought I was making a mistake 
not to finish at Williamsport and graduate with the Class 
of 1896. But the way things worked out for me, and 
as I now look back and think it all over, I feel certain 
it was a wise move that I had made. I believe now what 
Professor Downs had said in his letter to me, that it 
would be to my advantage to spend a year in the Carlisle 
Prep. School rather than in Williamsport Dickinson 
Seminary if I expected to enter college, which I had 
decided to do. However, I shall always be grateful for 
the two and more years I spent in old Dickinson Sem- 
inary in Williamsport. There was a need in my makeup 
for the kind of environment such as I found in the Sem- 
inary. It was co-educational. The students were thrown 
together in a social way, and that, I am sure, helped to 
rub off some of the rough edges for me. I had never 
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mingled with what we call refined society, and if there 
was one who needed to know something of the refined 
touch, I was that one. Yes, I appreciate all that the 
Seminary did for me, and if I got no other help, that 
was worth the time I had been there as a student. But 
there were many other things and persons I found to be 
of help and of value besides those I had at the Seminary. 
I had become acquainted with a number of fine people 
in the city. I was entertained in homes and was priv- 
ileged to hear many lectures and concerts which some 
of the students did not have. All this was worth while 
for me. But one thing above all else proved to be of 
more value than anything the school had given. That 
was my association with the young people of one of 
the churches. I became acquainted with a young lady 
by the name of Maud Reeder. She was a teacher in 
the public schools of the city. After I had gone through 
Dickinson College in Carlisle and was finishing my theo- 
logical studies in Drew Seminary, Madison, N.J., we 
were united in marriage in the Grace Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Williamsport in 1902. To this 
union one son was born, James Marks Brennan. He is 
now head of the Department of Entomology in the 
Rocky Mountain Laboratory, Hamilton, Montana. 
After 30 years of sacrificial service to her husband, 
her son, her home, to the church and to God, she went 
to her final reward. As I now think back through the 
years, I still feel that no minister has ever had a more 
devoted wife and helpmate, no son a more loving and 
thoughtful mother, and no church a finer example of 
Christian womanhood. I am quite sure that there were 
those who found many things in me to bring forth 
criticism, but in all the years of her active work in the 
church (she was not able to carry on the last seven 
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years), I never heard an unkind remark about her by 

any person on any charge we served. To have had this 

_ good woman to be my wife for these thirty years was 
one of God’s greatest benedictions. : 

The one year I spent in Carlisle Prep School was 
quite different from that at the Seminary in Williamsport. 
There was more freedom. We did not have to rise at 
the sound of a bell or be at breakfast at 7:00 A.M., or 
have lights out at 10:00 P.M. There were no co-eds in 
Prep and we were allowed almost as many privileges 
as the college men. Of course the Prep students were 
to “be seen and not heard.”” We had the privilege of 
going out for meals whenever we cared to. There was 
a boarding club in the basement of the building. This 
was run by the students. The President of the Club did 
the marketing and a colored lady prepared the meals, 
and some of the boys waited on table. Each week a 
report was given and on Monday morning we were to 
pay our board. I think we never had to pay more than 
$2.00 per week. The food we got in those days was 
far better than one can find now at some of our so- 
called, good hotels. About one-third of the Prep stu- 
dents ate at the Club. We had a fine group and it was 
a place for the best kind of fellowship. 

I was given a room by myself when I went to the 
Prep School. I soon got settled and in a week or so 
the Prep students were wending their way to have work 
done by me. It was not long until I was getting a 
number of college students and some of the professors 
also. I think some came, not because I was a better 
barber, but because they were ready to help one who 
was trying to get an education. 

My year in Prep School at Carlisle was a very busy 
one. I had to keep plugging all the time to get through. 
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About the only recreation I had was on Saturday after- 
noon to see a football or baseball game. I had to stay 
in my room not only to grind out Latin and Greek, but 
to catch the fellows who came to be trimmed up. The 
price for a haircut in those days was 20 cents and 10 
cents for a shave, and I had to try to pick up every 
penny to come out even at the end of each week. 

I tried to have certain hours for barbering and most 
of the fellows were considerate. Many times, however, 
fellows would come when I would be poring over 
Latin or some mathematical problem. Frequently I 
would hear a rap on my door after I had gone to bed. 
I don’t believe I ever refused to open the door and do 
what anyone might want done. 

While I was tied down pretty well and never was 
free to enter into any sports or go out as some of the 
other fellows did, yet I had plenty of exercise and 
enjoyed the association and fellowship of all the stu- 
dents. I made many friends and they stood by me all 
through the college years. There are still a few of the 
boys living who were in the Prep School when I was 
there, and I feel sure they are among my best friends 
still. 

In the fall of 1896 I returned to Carlisle and entered 
the freshman class. Before I left in June I was highly 
favored by Dr. Reed, who had me select the room best 
suited for my work. I was given the West corner room 
on the first floor, front, in East College. There was no 
better location anywhere on the campus. The book 
store was directly across the hall. Underneath Mr. 
Bradly and wife, the caretakers, lived. They were fine 
people and did many a favor for me. 

As the freshman year began I could see what an 
advantage it really was to have had a year in the prepara- 
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tory school. In most cases I think it is wise to grad- 
uate from the Seminary before entering college, but for 
me the contrary was a wise move. Had I come from 
the Seminary to College I would have been a stranger 
to almost everybody. It would have taken me a long 
time, perhaps, to get started. But I returned to renew 
the fellowship and friendship of several hundred stu- 
dents. I had learned many things about college life, 
even though I was in preparatory school. There was 
very little that went on, night or day, that was not 
hashed over in the college barber shop. Many of the 
college men came to my room to have work done, and 
I learned a lot by such contacts. I had also made some 
very good friends in the college church. I got to know 
a number of students who lived in town and I profited 
much by these contacts. 

When I finished my year in preparatory school and 
left for home, I had made no arrangements as to where 
I would take my meals or board when I returned in the 
fall. It was not difficult to get into a club, for there 
were many, and a number of families always planned 
to board the students. I had gotten to know Bud Mc- 
Crone, one of the day students, quite well. His parents 
had moved to Carlisle in order to have him get through 
college. I had gotten acquainted with his father and 
mother in the church and had been in the home a num- 
ber of times. One of the first fellows I met on my 
return in the fall was Bud. He was entering the sopho- 
more class. I was a freshman. Tradition had it that 
these two classes were like Jews and Samaritans, “No 
dealings with one another.” ‘That, however, did not 
hold true between Bud and myself. Mrs. McCrone had 
decided that she would like to have a few of Bud’s 
friends board at his home just to please him. This, the 
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parents thought, would give him more contact with the 
students, which it naturally did. There were just four 
of us invited. The other three were sophomores. I was 
the “black sheep.” Nothing finer could have come to 
me for my physical well-being. First, no students in 
Dickinson could have had more delicious or wholesome 
food served them. Mrs. McCrone was an excellent cook. 
Next, the home was a place of happiness, a place where 
we liked to come, not only for our meals three times a 
day, but many times in between. Then, too, we had a 
walk of ten or twelve minutes each way, and that gave 
me an opportunity to have some outdoor exercise, which 
I, perhaps, needed and would not have taken had I gone 
to a college club. Then as I think of these congenial 
fellows and the good times we had together, what a 
privilege and opportunity was mine. I never felt that 
I was at a boarding home. It had become my home and 
the rest of the fellows felt the same way. Not many 
students, I believe, had such privileges. We not only had 
the benefit of college life, but that of a thoroughly 
Christian homelife, thrown about us day by day. 

At the end of two years Mrs. McCrone felt that it 
was too much for her. She was not a strong woman 
physically and did not need to do this, and was de- 
priving herself of many pleasures she and Mr. McCrone 
would like to engage in. So we were informed on our 
return the next fall that we would have to look for 
another place to take our meals. We all felt bad but 
it wasn’t too much of a shock. We often spoke of it 
among ourselves, and we were all old enough to realize 
that it had been quite a burden upon Mrs. McCrone. 

There was another family I had come to know in 
the church by the name of McGaw. Mr. McGaw was 
a retired Evangelical minister. They had a son, Edgar, 
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and a daughter at home. Miss Miriam McGaw was very 
active in Epworth League work in the church. One 
_ of my very best friends, U. S. Wright, seemed to be 
“cutting around” Miriam and frequently when he and 
I were passing the McGaw home I would be invited in 
with him. Edgar had a beautiful tenor voice and if he 
were home we would get his sister to play and he 
would sing. To make a long story short, my contact 
with the McGaw family proved to be another of God’s 
benefits to me. Just how it came about or who was 
responsible, I cannot say. I think my dear friend, U. S. 
Wright, had some part in it, but at any rate on my 
return in the fall to begin my junior year Miss Miriam 
McGaw informed me that I might come and board 
at their home. They never before nor after had taken 
any students. But now these good people literally 
adopted me. For the rest of my college days this was 
my home. What wonderful hands I had fallen into! 
My own mother could not have been more thoughtful 
of my welfare than was Mother McGaw. She was 
always asking what things I liked to eat. I think I 
scarcely ever left the breakfast table that she would 
not ask me what I would like for dinner. And what 
delicious meals she could prepare! [ll never forget 
her kindness. As I write now and think about these 
two homes in which I was cared for so splendidly and 
treated so royally, as though I actually belonged to the 
family, I am still amazed at the little I had to pay for 
all this kindness and the delicious meals that were always 
served. If one goes to a hotel for dinner now-a-days 
and wishes to indulge in a T-bone steak he must plunk 
down $2.00 or $2.25 plus a tip for the waiter. During 
my junior and sophomore years I paid $2.25 per week, 
and in the last two years boarding with the McGaw 
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family they would not accept more than $2.00 per 
week. This was one of the things in the “good old 
days” that made it possible for many a boy to get 
through college. 

These contacts in those two lovely Christian homes 
were of untold value for my physical, social and moral 
training, as well as the spiritual uplift that otherwise 
might not have come. It is hard to say just what might 
have taken place and in what direction I might have 
gone had it not been for the fine fellowship by which 
I was surrounded three times each day during my col- 
lege course. 

I should like now to speak a little further about those 
four wonderful years that it was my privilege to spend 
in Dickinson College. I was not as well prepared as 
most of my classmates, and of course I had to give much 
time trying to pick up enough dimes each day to pay 
my way. Then, too, I was not any too studious. My 
habits of study were not the best, so I had a pretty tough 
time making the grades some times. But I am glad to 
say that I never failed in any subject during the whole 
college course. More than likely some of the professors 
were over-generous in my case when examination days 
came. Had I been better prepared I am sure I would 
have gotten more than I did from books. However, 
there is much more to an education than that which is 
found in books, and I believe I absorbed, though un- 
consciously, some things that were of much more im- 
portance to me than had I been grinding on some prob- 
lem in mathematics. To mingle with five or six hundred 
students in classes and on the campus for four years 1s 
a liberal education in itself, if one knows how to mingle 
with them. I had some advantages over many of my 
classmates. Naturally I associated with the more mature 
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group. I was looked upon as the college barber, and 
many of the upper classmen became my customers, and 
_ I was not treated any differently by those men because 
I was a freshman or sophomore. Then too, a number 
of the professors came to have their work done by me. 
All of these things were helping me to see what life 
was all about, to a greater extent, perhaps, than some 
of the things I was trying to get from books. 

I could turn a page now and write another chapter, 
giving brief biographies of the President of Dickinson 
College and the members of the faculty fifty and more 
years ago. Perhaps someone more gifted than I will 
some day write a book and tell of these great, good 
men and others who have done so much for the students 
who have gone forth, not only to make a name for 
themselves, but to be of service to mankind. 

I might write a chapter on hazing and of the out- 
landish pranks that caused many a sleepless night, not 
only to Dr. Reed and the faculty, but to the city officials 
as well. I think of many of these things because they 
were hatched in the barber shop. As I sit now and look 
back over the past fifty years, how grateful I am to 
God that it was my good fortune to have had the privi- 
lege and opportunity of being classed as a son of old 
Dickinson College. 

The first week in June, 1900, I received my college 
diploma. I have mentioned in another chapter some 
things I had contemplated doing after I graduated, but 
these plans did not work out. This was a great dis- 
appointment to me and I floundered about all summer. 
My mind was much perturbed. I could not bring my- 
self to see that God had called me to preach, and I 
had not definitely decided upon any other profession. 
However, I had not lost faith in God and He evidently 
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had not lost faith in me, because about a week before 
the fall term began at Drew Theological Seminary, a 
mysterious change took place in my thinking and I de- 
cided to go to Drew. So far as I remember no one had 
ever suggested that to me. There were two of my 
classmates from Dickinson going to Drew, but I had 
made no plans to go there or any place else. But now, 
very suddenly, just a few days before the opening of 
the school year, I was packing my trunk and arranging 
to start for Madison, New Jersey. I did not know what 
the requirements were to enter Drew. I had no catalog 
and had not even written to the President of the School. 
I did not know whether I would be permitted to place 
a barber chair in the school. I had no money, as usual, 
just about enough to pay my railroad fare. I was start- 
ing off on faith. A few days before I was to leave, an 
old auntie, my mother’s sister, who lived in Hazleton, 
had come to visit us in Plymouth, and as I started for 
the train she slipped a ten dollar bill into my hand. This 
was intact when I arrived in Madison. I have had many 
other gifts, but none that was more appreciated. 

When I got to Drew, the President, Dr. Buttz, was 
not there. No one in the office knew that I was coming, 
so I was directed to see Dr. Rogers. What a prince of 
a man he was! It was said of him fifty years ago that 
he was one of the greatest scholars in this country, and 
one of the best Hebrew teachers. When I gave him 
my name and told him I was a graduate from Dick- 
inson College, he interrupted me and said, “Yes, and 
you are from the Anthracite coal regions of Pennsyl- 
vania.” He could tell from my Irish brogue. 

I said, “Yes, I was born in Hazleton.” 

“Li knew at,” ‘hevsaidy You scan, tell, anyonestrom 
that section.” 
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He, himself, was from Philadelphia; was a graduate, 
I believe, of Dickinson College, and had also been a 
teacher there for a few years. He talked to me for a 
half hour or longer and very soon everything was ar- 
- ranged and I was given a room and the privilege of 
putting a barber chair in the school. 

As I went to my room that night in Drew Seminary 
and knelt by my bedside to pray, I felt satisfied for the 
first time in eight years that God had called me to be 
a minister of the Gospel. I was then perfectly resigned 
and ready to submit to His will. And now, after sixty 
years have gone by since I heard those words, “You 
need an education” I have no doubts as to my call to 
preach the Word. 

My going to the Theological School was not very 
different from returning to college. The atmosphere was 
very similar. It was not as large a group, but they were 
mostly college men. They were somewhat older and 
in the main more staid; there was not as much activity 
on the grounds as at Dickinson, but I soon found it to 
be a place of kindred spirits, a place where some of my 
dearest and deepest friendships were formed. I suppose 
there are no groups of professional men or business men 
or organizations of any kind where there is manifest 
such a fine, brotherly feeling and fellowship as is seen 
amongst a group of preachers. 

The curriculum at Drew was somewhat different. 
At College we dabbled in many things, chemistry, phys- 
ics, biology, zoology, astronomy, etc., but now we were 
to begin in a different field of study. We were to study 
Theology. Webster says: “Theology is a scientific study 
about God.” He further says, “Sometimes it is spoken 
of as a science of religion by those who do not believe 
there is any knowledge of God to be attained.” I 
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cannot imagine any student, when I was at Drew, who 
did not have some knowledge of God and who was not 
there for the express purpose of knowing Him better. 

As I think over my struggle for an education, in 
order that I might be more able to serve Him and my 
fellow man, how glad I am to have had these three 
years of special training. There have been many great 
preachers who have not gone to a theological school, 
but I believe that anyone looking toward the ministry 
will be well repaid to take the course in theology. 

I might go on writing page after page about Drew, 
where I had come to the end of my preparation before 
entering the Christian ministry. For me these three years 
were the most essential years of all. To sit at the feet 
of that great sextet of scholars, Dr. Buttz, Upham, 
Faulkner, Curtis, Sitterly and Rogers, and to touch the 
hem of their garments day after day was one of the 
greatest opportunities God had given me, to help fit 
me to go forth and preach the Word of Life to men. 

The Psalmist says: “Beautiful for situation, the joy 
of the whole earth is Mount Zion.” So one might sing 
of Drew. It would be difficult to find another spot more 
beautiful or more suitable for a Theological School or 
University. I can think of no other place, except it 
be in a beautiful church or in a great cathedral, where 
one might go to meditate and commune with God. I 
first came to know something about trees and to love 
them at Drew. I often think of Dr. Curtis as we some- 
times would walk with him from the classroom to his 
home, and hear him talk of the wonder and the beauty 
of trees. He was a lover of nature and of nature’s God. 
What an inspiring teacher he was! 

If these noble men of God were still alive at whose 
feet I sat while at Drew Seminary, I think I should write 
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another chapter, expressing to them my gratitude and 
appreciation for the inspiration and encouragement they 
instilled in my heart and mind. But they are gone and 

I shall have to wait, and sometime, somewhere, I hope 
to sit at their feet in a more glorious place than Drew. 

Almost eleven years were given to preparation for 
my work. They were all wonderful years to me. My 
only regret is that I did not seem to know how to make 
the most of those splendid opportunities. 

I graduated from Drew in June, 1903. In March 
of this same year I was received into the Central Penn- 
sylvania Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
on trial, and given an appointment. 

In closing this chapter I wish to express my gratitude 
and thanks to every teacher under whom I sat and to 
my classmates and school friends who showed me so 
many kindnesses, and for the honors the college and 
seminary have conferred upon me. 
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GEAR PER GY: 
MY ITINERARY 


More than a dozen years had passed since my con- 
version and eleven of those years were given to prepa- 
ration for the work which I new felt God wanted me 
to do. All this is related in a previous chapter. Now I 
am knocking at the door of a Methodist Conference for 
admission. 

In my senior year at Drew I was given an appoint- 
ment in the Philadelphia Conference, just one church 
in the village of Raubsville, near Easton, Pa. I was there 
until February, 1903, when I was invited to go to 
Trinity Church, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, to assist 
Rev. J. B. Shaver who was ill. The faculty at Drew 
Seminary gave me permission to go and I was there 
until conference time in March. 

The Central Pennsylvania Conference met in Al- 
‘toona, Pa., and I was received on trial under the Sem- 
inary Rules. ‘Iwo years later I received my Elders 
Orders and was received into membership in the Con- 
ference. 

My first appointment was to the Jamestown-Antes 
Fort charge, a four point circuit. I preached three times 
every Sunday, held four prayer meetings during the 
week and tried to make from 20 to 25 visits each week. 
I was to receive $500 a year salary. The first thing I 
had to do was buy a horse and buggy and a set of harness. 
I think the outfit cost about $150. I am sorry I did 
not have some kind of speedometer attached to a wheel 
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of that old second-hand buggy that I might know how 
many miles I traveled over those dusty, muddy, snow- 
bound roads during our stay on that charge. 

I was not consulted by the Bishop as to the kind 
of charge I preferred. I knew nothing as to where I 
might go until the appointments were read Monday. 
My wife remained in Williamsport at her home while I 
was at the Conference and I returned there as soon as 
possible. I did not need to tell them where we were to 
make our home. The Williamsport papers had brought 
the news before I arrived. My wife and her folks 
seemed pleased because my appointment was only 16 
miles from Williamsport and there were some relatives 
in the town of Jersey Shore, six miles distance from the 
parsonage. This would be our shopping center. The 
one church on the circuit was just two miles from Jersey 
Shore. 

Since it was our first charge, we had no moving to 
do other than our own personal belongings. My wife 
did have a lovely piano and a number of other things 
but these would be moved later on. It would be a week 
after conference before the parsonage would be vacated 
and we remained at my wife’s home. I think it was 
on a Thursday afternoon of the next week we took the 
train for Antes Fort, Pa. That is the Jersey Shore Station 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. It is about four miles from 
this station to our home in Jamestown, a small village 
out in the beautiful Nipinose Valley in Lycoming 
County. 

We had sent word to some one in Jamestown as to 
when we would arrive and Mr. Yorks, the storekeeper, 
was at the station to meet us and take us to the parsonage. 
We did not know what to expect. Neither of us had 
ever attended a reception for a new preacher in the 
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country. Of course, we had heard about it and soon 
we should know. When we got within a half mile 
from the village, Mr. Yorks pointed out the church and 
parsonage to us. In a few minutes we were there. 

The village was small. There were two streets 
about three squares long, but plenty wide. I suppose 
not more than thirty families, the population perhaps 
100. There were no names for the streets but the Ist 
street was the most popular. It was the business street. 
All the business of the village and for many of the farms 
for some miles around was transacted at the store. This 
was the center of activity for six days a week, and I 
believe business continues pretty much the same way 
still, except the cracker barrel, molasses barrel and the 
big-bellied stove have been replaced by more up-to-date 
equipment. The Methodist Parsonage was the first house 
as one entered this street coming from the railroad 
station. Next to the parsonage stands the Methodist 
Church. It was the only church in the village, but there 
were two preachers. The Lutheran Parsonage was next 
to the church on the other side. So you see I am correct 
in saying this was the business street. The preachers 
were trying to do business for the Lord on the seventh 
day. 

Well, we arrived at the parsonage about four o’clock. 
When we came to the porch the door opened and we 
found that a half dozen or more ladies had taken pos- 
session and were there to give us a hearty welcome. By 
the time we had our baggage cared for and the excite- 
ment having died down and the odors from the kitchen 
settling upon our olfactory organs, we judged a chicken 
dinner was on the way. After a little while others began 
to come and they kept on coming until there was scarcely 
room enough to turn around. I do not know how many 
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were there for supper but it looked as though they could 
have fed twice that number from the amount of food 
still in the pots, pans and dishes setting on the tables 
_ and in the kitchen. 

We were introduced to every one who came, but 
there was no set program of any kind. However, there 
never seemed to be a dull minute all evening. It must 
have been ten o’clock before every one had gone, but 
before going they began bringing in their gifts. I wish 
I could remember all that these kind people gave us that 
night. Mostly things to eat, but many other useful 
articles to start us off. Everyone knew it was our first 
charge and they knew we would need many things 
not found in a parsonage. One of the gifts I shall never 
forget. One lady from one of the churches went among 
her neighbors and begged twelve hens and a rooster and 
brought them to the reception. We never had to buy 
eggs while on that charge. 

We were on this our first appointment, two years. 
That was about the usual length of time in those days 
for a beginner. 

From what I have learned from other ministers, and 
by experience, I believe, the preacher’s first charge 1s 
the one he remembers more about than any of the others. 
This may be so because of a number of reasons. I think 
this would be true first, because the preacher knows so 
little about people. It matters not how much education 
or training one has, he still might not know a congre- 
gation. Then too, I am sure every congregation has far 
more sympathy and patience for the beginner. In the 
two years I. was on my first charge I never discovered 
that any one criticized the preacher or disliked him or 
his wife. There was no friction, I had not discovered 


any, at any point. I liked everybody and I really thought 
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everybody liked me. I assure you it was not so at some 
other appointments. 

I suppose there are more interesting and more funny 
incidents take place on one’s first charge than on any 
other one. Any minister could write a good-sized book 
on such experiences. I am glad that I do have some 
sense of humor and usually I have been able to see the 
funny side of things. The preacher who can’t do that 
is to be pitied. As I now try to write, and as I think 
of the many blunders I made and the many kinds of 
people I tried to minister to, I am having one of the 
best times of my life. It really is as amusing as going 
to see “One Foot in Heaven” or “Ma and Pa Kettle.” 

Before turning from this, my first charge, I should 
like to point out the ways in which I believe God 
answered my prayers and how loyally these fine big- 
hearted people stood by for the two years I was there, 
and the many friends we made, some of whom we still 
chance to meet at conference time each year. 

It had taken me about eight years or more, before 
I was convinced that God really had called me to be 
a preacher and when I came to our first appointment 
or first charge, I prayed that God would give me suc- 
cess, meaning of course, above all, that I might have 
souls for my hire. 

Yes, I am sure He answered my prayers and it 
thrills me even now as I think of it. At three of these 
churches we had a revival. Wherever I was sent, I 
always tried to have a special meeting each year, and 
only once in my entire ministry that I did not have some 
folks to be received into the church. But many times 
the efforts put forth in these special services did not 
prove to be revivals in the full sense of that word. 

Now let me tell, briefly as I can, something that 
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took place at each of these three churches during these 
special meetings and after they were over. And then, 
perhaps the reader can judge whether these meetings 
_ proved to be revivals. The first meeting was in the 
church at Jamestown where the parsonage was located. 
I do not remember the length of time of any of the 
meetings. I was my own Evangelist. In fact, I never 
had but two other ministers come to help in my work. 
At that first meeting the little church was filled every 
night and a goodly number came to the altar. One 
night when I gave the invitation Erma, a little girl about 
ten years of age walked back where her father sat, put 
her arms about his neck and said, “Daddy, come to 
Jesus,” and George Pearson came and bowed at the altar 
and gave his heart to God. He was a rough lumber-man. 
He became a changed man and was the most active 
member in the church for ten years. When he moved 
to the city of Williamsport he continued to be active 
until he died. As a result of that meeting the people 
rallied around the preacher and the church was reno- 
vated and a new roof put on the parsonage and all bills 
were paid before I went to conference. 

The next meeting was held at Antes Fort. This 
congregation was the largest of the four, but they wor- 
shipped in an abandoned school house. It really was a 
dilapidated looking place, and when it rained, people 
would have to change seats to some other part of the 
room. We were having a good turnout from the very 
start of the meeting. To show that the services were 
“striking fire’—each Sunday night the saloon keeper, a 
Roman Catholic came to the meetings. And one night 
to the surprise of the entire community, a man who 
was said to be an Atheist came. They said he was the 
most prosperous farmer in the community. He had a 
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lovely river-bottom farm and a beautiful brick home. 
I did not often speak to anyone during a meeting but 
that night I could not resist speaking to this man—so 
I ventured to speak to him. I had met him before. He 
was an intelligent man. I asked him about his relation- 
ship to God. I could not get him to talk much, but 
one thing I have always remembered. He said, “speak 
to some of those young men.” I was led to feel that 
God had spoken to him as a young man. The result 
of those meetings was not the number of accessions to 
the church (and there were a goodly number added to 
the church roll) but the building up of the spiritual 
life of many of those who had gone to sleep. The 
church was truly revived and the old school house was 
transformed into a lovely little church which still serves 
the community of Antes Fort. 

The next meeting was held at Oval, a village two 
miles down the valley from Jamestown. This special 
effort was made during the second year. During my 
first year I could see no signs whatever that anything 
could be accomplished at this church. I had not found 
one person who seemed to be interested. They told me 
there had been no revival meetings there for twenty 
years. Then they would talk about the members who 
were not on speaking terms, etc. Well, that fall I went to 
Oval for a Sunday afternoon meeting. I felt that some 
effort should be put forth, and to show my willingness 
to do what I could to have this church revived. I think 
there were not more than a dozen or fifteen present at 
the service. I gave the message and then I asked those 
who would like to begin a special meeting and see the 
church revived to stand. There were three elderly 
women stood up. That was encouraging to me. I began 


on Wednesday night. I had organized a young people’s 
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choir and by Sunday night we had the largest congre- 
gation since I came on the charge. I preached every 
night that next week, but no one came to the altar. 
On Sunday night we had a full house, but no one came 
forward. I felt somewhat discouraged for I was ex- 
pecting to see a move that night. We came again Mon- 
day night. It was a good sized audience for Monday, 
but I really was not looking for a break, but when I 
gave the invitation twelve young people, fifteen to 
twenty years-old, filed out of the choir loft and bowed 
at the altar. It was like a bolt out of a blue sky. The 
next day and all during the week folks who had been 
at enmity with their neighbors were going about asking 
forgiveness. One young fellow nineteen years old had 
come to the altar one night and was there for some time, 
then he arose and bolted out of the church. In about 
fifteen minutes he was back and with a smile on his 
face. He said he knew he could not be forgiven unless 
he went and made things right with another young man 
he had wronged. There was another young man about 
22 years old who had been in the service on Sunday 
night. He worked in Jersey Shore. On Friday night 
he came home, came straight to church. I was still 
preaching, and he rushed down the aisle and bowed at 
the altar without waiting for an invitation. 

That meeting was the greatest real revival meeting 
in my entire ministry. I had many fine meetings and 
always some decisions and accessions to the church, but 
not more than a half dozen that proved to be revivals 
such as those I have named. Surely God was good to 
me on this my first charge. 

Without asking for a change, after two years on the 
Jamestown circuit, I was transferred to Duboistown. 

About six weeks before conference a baby boy had 
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come to bless our home. Mrs. Brennan had gone to the 
hospital in Williamsport and after the birth of our son 
she remained there with her brother and family until 
after conference. Moving day came and that of course 
was a new experience to me, but fortunately we did not 
have very much to move. We had accumulated some 
few pieces of furniture. We couldn’t buy much. Some 
presents had been given to us. Whatever we had, all 
was stacked on the same wagon and two horses could 
easily draw the load. I think about half the village was 
there to help me or see me off. I was to follow the 
moving. I had two buggies, one top and the other open. 
I also had a big gray-hound dog that had been given to 
me. I have often thought I would like to have a picture 
of the group—my first parishioners and of the moving 
train. As we pulled out for my new charge it was a 
scene such as one never forgets. I have often said that 
the way the people of Duboistown gazed at the moving 
van, the preacher with his two buggies hitched together, 
pulled by a little horse followed by the tall lanky gray 
hound bringing up the rear, some of them must have 
thought a “Johnny Jones Carnival” had come to town. 
I was always glad that none of my wife’s relatives saw 
me that day. 

It was a trip of fifteen miles over the mountain from 
Jamestown. We got there along about four o’clock in 
the afternoon. There were quite a few at the parsonage 
to greet me. It did not take very long to get unloaded 
and things placed in the parsonage. The ladies soon had 
a splendid supper on the table and everyone was well 
served. Mrs. Brennan was still in Williamsport and 
after supper I made my way over the river to see wife 
and baby. Several of the ladies said they would 


come the next morning and have everything in order 
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and the house warm when I brought my wife and son. 

Duboistown is a very nice village with a population 
of perhaps 700 or more at that time. It is just across 
the river from the city of Williamsport. My church 
was the only church in the village and I believe the 
Methodist Church is still the only church there. I had 
another church five miles up the river in the lovely 
little village of Nesbit. This my second appointment 
had many more advantages being so near the city. My 
wife was much pleased with this move because it was 
so close to home. A week later we were tendered 
another old-fashioned reception, somewhat similar to 
the one given us at Jamestown. Everyone seemed pleased 
to have a pastor and family come to live in the parson- 
age. They had, for three or four years, a retired minister 
serving them, but he had a home in Williamsport. It was 
quite natural that he would not want to leave his home 
with all modern conveniences and go to the parsonage 
where there were so few. Then too, he kept no horse and 
he could go by train to the Nesbit work and by trolley 
car to Duboistown. He was retired and likely did not do 
as much visiting as they had been accustomed to. So 
they seemed pleased to have a younger man, and I guess 
they were, because they kept me there for six years. It 
was very unusual for the younger men in those days or 
even older men to remain that long on a charge. I used 
to think it was an injustice to the young men to keep 
them on the small charges so long when there seemed 
to be so little chance for advancement. But as I think 
of it now, I believe it was the best thing for me. I have 
said there were advantages for me in making this move 
to Duboistown. I got to visit and preach in a number 
of the city churches during those six years. The Wil- 


liamsport Seminary had many fine lectures and enter- 
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tainments to which we were invited and we took ad- 
vantage of them. Then too, there were many good 
things in the city each year that were helpful, educa- 
tional and worthwhile. I needed some of these things 
very much and my wife, having been a teacher for seven 
years in Williamsport and having lived there all her 
life, she had been reared under the best influences of 
that kind, and both of us were ready to make sacrifices 
if need be to take in these good things as they came 
along. I am certain I did grow some and became better 
prepared for the next place to which I was appointed. 

During those six years with these splendid people 
I had many interesting experiences. In a pastorate so 
long as that, one could find material sufficient for a 
book. The first thing I would like to talk about would 
be some of the happy days with our son. He was just 
six weeks old when he came to the Duboistown par- 
sonage and when we left he was a husky lad of six 
years—ready for school. No dad or mother can ever 
forget those years with their first and only child. He 
is now forty-six. It seems but yesterday that he would 
come and want to play ball or help push the lawn mower. 
What wonderful days those were for all three of us. 

I suppose my District Superintendent would have 
kept me at Duboistown longer, had I not insisted upon 
moving. He said I should write the Bishop, which I did. 

We were not able to do much on this charge so 
far as increasing the salary, but many other things were 
done in the way of improvements on church and par- 
sonage. Two old stoves and about fifty feet of stove- 
pipe were yanked out and the auditorium redecorated; 
a space was excavated under the building and a new 
furnace installed; an acetylene plant was placed in the 
parsonage cellar which furnished a lighting system for 
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both places; new walks were laid and a bathroom was 
installed in the parsonage. We had also one of my best 
revival meetings during the third year I was there. 

At the Conference in 1911 I was sent to Picture 
Rocks. It was not much of an advance so far as the 
salary was concerned, but it was a lovely church with 
a pipe organ and a splendid choir. It had always been 
considered one of the best in the smaller charges. 

The Bishop wrote me in answer to my letter and 
said I should come to see him at Conference. When I 
went he received me very graciously. I really thought 
he was condescendingly gracious because he asked me 
if I would be willing to go to Picture Rocks. I believe 
this was very unusual in those days. Of course I said 
“Yes.” I think I could see in his kindly eyes that he 
wanted to do better by me. 

I was somewhat disturbed about going to this ap- 
pointment, for I knew I would be following one of the 
best preachers in the Conference. He was scholarly and 
no one ever accused me of that. There was one thing 
I think helped me. The man I succeeded read his 
sermons. I believe most people prefer to have you look 
them in the eye when you preach, even though one 
is not quite so logical and does make some blunders. 
I might say here that this same minister, when appointed 
to a city church later, was told by the officials of that 
church that they did not care to have a preacher who 
had to use his manuscript. It was said that he surprised 
the congregation the next Sunday by preaching a won- 
derful sermon without looking at a note and ever after 
preached without reading his sermons. 

Picture Rocks is a beautiful small town with several 
factories. A good sized furniture factory is the main 
industry. It is situated almost in the center of the lovely 
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Muncy Valley in Lycoming County—twenty miles 
from Williamsport and twelve miles from the famous 
Eagles Mere Summer Resort. There were two churches, 
Baptist and Methodist. I had heard some very fine re- 
ports about the town. One year I attended an Epworth 
League Convention there. All I had heard I soon learned 
to be true. This little borough was far above the average 
in their intellectual, social and religious life. It was 
thoroughly protestant, no drinking places of any kind 
and no foreigners. ‘There were more college graduates 
here than any small town I have ever known. These 
people seemed to be interested in the best. We had 
many great lecturers and some excellent entertainments. 
During the years when the traveling Chautauquas were 
so popular this small village supported a Chautauqua 
every year that I was there and I believe long after. 
We spent four delightful years with these splendid 
people. I do not know how much help I was to them, 
but here were a people and a congregation that helped 
me to be a better preacher of the gospel. Here again 
God honored us and blest us with a gracious revival. 
At the close of that meeting it was my privilege to 
receive 55 adults one Sunday into church fellowship. 
Over one hundred had been to the altar. I would not 
say this boastingly but just to prove how God can take 
the weakest of us and use us for His glory and the 
advancement of His kingdom. I must not fail to say, 
that, this meeting, which was held in the Methodist 
Church, was a Union Meeting. Dr. Earl, the Baptist 
preacher, was an excellent biblical scholar and a fine 
preacher. He would preach one night and I the next. 
We went out day after day together visiting and pray- 
ing in homes and inviting the people to the meetings. 
It was said there never had been a finer co-operation or 
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a more Christian-like spirit shown in the community. 

From Picture Rocks we were transferred to the city 
of Lock Haven, twenty-five miles west of Williamsport. 
_ This was and is a very fine industrial city, on the Sus- 
quehanna River. Here is located one of the best teachers’ 
colleges in the state. Here also is located a beautiful 
hospital with nurses’ home and one of the very best 
surgeons at its head. The public schools of the town 
were of excellent standing. There were two Methodist 
Churches. I was sent to the East Main St. church. It 
was an advance in salary and there were some advantages 
in other lines, but we were somewhat disappointed to 
find both church and parsonage in need of many repairs. 
In many ways it was a fine property, as both church and 
parsonage were of red brick and located on the Main 
St. of the city. All the churches in the city were in 
good repair. I have from the beginning of my ministry 
felt and preached that the house of God should be one 
of the best and most well cared for of all properties in the 
community. I still believe it. No place can be too fine 
in which to Worship God. The church building should 
stand out as an example as well as its members. 

When we arrived in Lock Haven we were kindly 
received and the ladies of the church had an excellent 
dinner prepared. My wife and I did not show any 
feeling of disappointment. Both of us had always made 
up our minds as we came to a new charge that this was 
now our job and we went at it with ready hands, even 
though our hearts were a bit heavy. 

We were here but a few weeks until we discovered 
that we had a group of jolly, earnest people who were 
just as anxious as we were to try and better the conditions 
of the properties. The one thing that disturbed me most 
was the dilapidated condition on the outside of both 
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buildings. There had been a row of trees in front of 
the parsonage and church. These had all been cut down 
and a row of stumps protruded above the sidewalk. 
The cement walk looked still worse than the stumps. 
It was so broken up that there was scarcely a foot of 
good walk left. It was but a few weeks until a new 
walk appeared in front of both properties. The next 
work was on the inside of the parsonage. There was 
a bathroom but it was the most unsanitary one imagin- 
able. It was built in the center of the hall upstairs— 
no ventilation, or no light. How anyone ever conceived 
of locating a bathroom as that was, I never could under- 
stand. Well we had the back stairway closed which 
was not needed and a very nice bathroom made on the 
side of the hall instead of in the center. Then the space 
of the old bathroom was used for closet room. This 
was a dirty job and necessitated the painting and paper- 
ing of every room. We now had a much nicer par- 
sonage. 

Everything was moving along so smoothly and every- 
one seemed as pleased as the occupants in the parsonage 
were with the improvements thus far made, that the 
trustees of the church decided to make a loan and reno- 
vate the church inside and out. This was done the second 
year I was there and now we had a property of which 
all were proud. Of course it was not as complete a job 
as might have been done, but for that day, and con- 
sidering the financial ability of the congregation, it could 
be pronounced “very good.” 

I feel that our work in Lock Haven was a success, 
although there had been no marked revival. There were 
some accessions to the church but not as many as we 
would like to have had. But there were some reasons 
for this, perhaps. The year prior to my coming to Lock 
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Haven the churches of the city had The Evangelist 
Stough there for a number of weeks and many had 
“struck the saw-dust trail’ as it was called. I was in- 
_ formed that 140 had united with the East Main St. 
Church. I might say, I never could find them. There 
were a few who became very valuable members of 
that church and if Dr. Stough had done nothing more 
in Lock Haven, his coming was worth while. Another 
reason that one might give, which is not legitimate at 
all, is that we were busy with repairs for the first two 
years. During the last two years 1917-18 we were in 
World War I, and during those war years, as the older 
folks will remember, revivals or accessions to the church 
were not plentiful. 

As I have, perhaps, said before, no matter how long 
or brief a minister’s stay has been on any charge, there 
is always some incident or experience he likely never 
forgets. It was true in my case here. When the an- 
nouncement came that we were at war with Germany 
my heart, like millions of others, leaped within me. Very 
soon the whole community was astir. Ministers were 
called upon to make speeches at tannery, brick-yard, 
schools, mass-meetings, flag-raisings, etc. I never re- 
fused a call and the more I went and tried to do my 
“bit” the more interested I became, until I finally offered 
myself. I wanted to go over the “pond” with the boys. 
I wanted to be a Chaplain. How disappointed I was 
when I received word that I was two years beyond 
the age limit which was forty-five. But I felt there was 
some other place I might serve over there, and I had 
one of the city officials send my name to the Y.M.C.A. 
Headquarters in New York. I was accepted and told 
to come to New York for examination. 

I had requested to be sent overseas. General Per- 
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shing had sent out a call for 5,000 “Y” workers and I 
thought that was the place I should go. When I got 
to New York and they found out that I was forty- 
seven years old and had a family they persuaded me to 
serve on the home field. I acquiesced and was assigned 
as Religious Secretary at Camp Mead, Md. These were 
busy days. We had 55,000 boys there from all parts 
of the country. I was in E. Hut with a crew of five 
other workers. There was something doing every minute 
seven days in the week. 

I had gotten a retired minister from Jersey Shore, a 
few miles below Lock Haven, to fill the work each Sun- 
day and the Methodist Minister at First Church promised 
to look after the sick or care for funerals, etc. 

It was my day off, November Eleventh, when the 
Armistice was signed, and I was in Washington. That 
was some day in the capitol city as it was all over the 
country and you might be sure that Camp Meade was 
a lively spot too. 

The work at camp did not stop and I remained there 
until it was time to get reports ready for conference. 

My wife and son, James, visited me at Camp Meade 
during Christmas Seasons. After they had returned 
home, I made a short visit over a week-end and lectured 
about our work to a full church. The time soon passed 
and Camp began to break the last of February and I 
returned home. It was a very great experience for me 
personally and I think I was of some help to some of 
the boys as I preached to them and visited with them 
and presented a New Testament to hundreds of them 
during those days. 

I was in my fourth year at Lock Haven, but I had 
not thought much about changing. However, when 
conference came I was asked if | would go to Freeland. 
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I did not care too much about moving to the hard coal 
region. I had been born there and lived in a small 
village just two miles from Freeland and I knew it was 
a very different kind of town from where we now were. 
Nevertheless I accepted the appointment, though some- 
what reluctantly. But this was a fortunate move for us. 
The people were just marvelous. They were the best 
givers I had yet come in contact with and they were 
generous almost to a fault in many ways. It had always 
been quite a struggle in my other appointments to raise 
money, but not so at Freeland. And that helped to 
lighten the burden of the pastor. I had been there but 
two years, and the salary had been increased by four 
hundred dollars. They were expecting me to return 
the third year, and I fully expected to be returned. | 
had no thought of being moved. I went to conference. 
Nothing was said to me during the week by my superiors. 
A delegate had come from my church on Saturday to 
see how things were moving. On Sunday afternoon 
he left conference and told the folks at home I was to 
return for the coming year. Up to that time, I expected 
to be returned. But on Monday morning the last day 
of the Conference Session, my district superintendent 
came to me and said, “How would you like to go to 
Emporium?” It was a great opportunity and I accepted. 
Of course, when I returned home the news of my 
transfer had preceded me. They realized that it was 
a much better charge and a step upward for me and 
they were just as generous in releasing me as they had 
been in other ways, which I appreciated very much. 

The year previous to my going to Freeland, a lady 
Evangelist had been at the Methodist Church and they 
said it was a very successful campaign. A number of 
young people had been taken into the church and they 
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were active. One of the boys converted at that meeting 
is NOW a minister in our conference and his wife was 
also a convert at the same time. I held special services 
the first winter, but there was no great success. The 
next year we planned for another meeting and just about 
the time we were to begin, this same lady Evangelist 
came to visit in Freeland and naturally we invited her 
to help us. It was a good meeting. She was a very good 
preacher, but there was no marked or outstanding re- 
sults as was manifest when she had been there before. 

There were several things on this charge that were 
of great help to me and would be to any pastor. We 
had a splendid choir that could be counted upon and the 
finest organist I have ever had. There was one other 
thing and I would like to mention that, because it 1s 
so unusual. Believe it or not, we had a physician who 
came to every preaching service and attended the mid- 
week prayer service and taught a Sunday School Class. 

In the Spring of 1921, we went to Emporium. This 
is and has been for years a very prosperous industrial 
small town. It is known throughout the entire country 
and abroad for its products of light bulbs and radio tubes. 
The Methodists have a very good property here. It has 
become one of the leading churches in our conference. 
There was never any difficulty on this charge as to the 
raising of money which seemed to be a preacher’s great- 
est worry in the early days of my ministry. Thank 
goodness, the Christian churches have advanced in this 
respect if some of them have not kept pace in some 
other lines. 

Emporium is at the extreme northwest of our con- 
ference. The nearest cities, of any size, are Williamsport, 
one hundred miles east and Olean, N.Y., 50 miles north- 
west. For that reason some preachers did not care to 
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be sent up in the mountains. That however, did not 
enter my thought and I never could have been sent 
anywhere that was more to my liking. Oh, what joy 
- and pleasure I found as I climbed those hills and moun- 
tains and waded those beautiful streams. I have occa- 
sionally met a brother preacher who has never cast a 
line or pulled a trigger. Surely they do not know what 
they have missed. 

Well, for six years it was my privilege to be in this 
lovely town and enjoy the fellowship and try to render 
service to this fine folk. I came to know them all and 
most all the dogs, especially the rabbit dogs. I still go 
back occasionally to try my luck for a speckled beauty 
or a bunny. 

We really had a splendid ministry in Emporium. 
Some things were accomplished in a material way and I 
hope and pray that the spiritual life of the church was 
helped by my feeble efforts, as I tried to preach the 
gospel of Christ to men. There are many incidents I 
might relate that occurred during those six years, but 
I must hasten along to some of the other charges, where 
I had been sent to serve. 

The next move was to Curwensville where I now 
reside, and expect to remain until the good Lord gives 
me an appointment to the Church Triumphant. I hope 
and pray that I shall be worthy of this when the time 
comes. 

It is just sixty miles across the mountains from Em- 
porium to Curwensville. This is a town about the same 
size and a very good industrial town. The fire brick 
plant and tannery and soft coal in the surrounding terri- 
tory are the principal works. We are located six 
miles West of Clearfield, the county seat. I forgot to 
say that Emporium is the County Seat of Cameron 
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County. The Methodists have a lovely church with a 
membership of about seven hundred. Before we moved 
from Emporium some of our friends there took my wife 
and me to Curwensville to see what kind of a town 
we were coming to. It was a lovely day and we were 
here in time for dinner. After we ate, we drove up to 
the parsonage to see the minister whom I knew in col- 
lege. He was just about the finest looking preacher in 
the conference. A man six feet or more and weighed 
nearly two hundred pounds. I had met a few of the 
members that day and I wondered what they thought 
as they looked at my skinny frame. I weighed about 
one hundred and thirty. 

A week later I came to Curwensville by train. For 
some reason the moving van did not get our furniture 
there until Saturday night. I was entertained for a week 
in a very beautiful home with servants at my elbow 
and fried chicken and waffles for breakfast. The colored 
chauffeur was called every time I wanted to go up the 
street. It was the first time in my life I had ever been 
pampered like that, but I enjoyed it to the full. I really 
could see they were doing it because they wanted to 
and they could afford to do so. 

My wife who had gone to Williamsport came the 
next week. A very nice reception was tendered us in 
the church social room. I do not recall that the ladies 
of the church served a dinner at the parsonage as had 
been done at all my former charges, but I do remember 
that the president of the bank and his wife took me to 
Clearfield to meet my wife at the station, and brought 
us back to their home where we were served a delicious 
turkey dinner. All of these kindnesses did much to start 
us off on the right foot for our work in Curwensville. 

As I now look back over the work on the various 
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charges and recall the men and women of the congre- 
gations with whom I labored, I feel that our work here 
was fairly successful. Although the one upon whom I 
depended so much, my dear wife, was unable to do any 
church work and little in the home. She had been a 
wonderful helpmate to me. However, we had three 
years in which some few things in a material way had 
been accomplished and I believe there was some fruit 
for our labors in the building up of the spiritual life 
of the people. 

I must watch my P’s and Q’s as I now write about 
this charge. There are still a few “old timers” some 
who were on the official board during my pastorate 
here, and I dare not do too much boasting since I now 
reside in Curwensville, and I never was much of a 
fellow to flatter, but the fact that we came to Curwens- 
ville after my retirement is sufficient evidence that the 
people treated us well and that we were returning to 
live among friends. 

When I came to Curwensville I found such a large 
group of young people in the Sunday School and Ep- 
worth League that I became ambitious to have better 
quarters and more up-to-date facilities for them. There 
is a splendid stone church, but when it was built there 
was no thought or plan for a recreation hall or gym- 
nasium. I saw the possibility of this by having the base- 
ment excavated. Perhaps other ministers had thought 
of it, but now it was presented to the trustees of the 
church. I had the general church architect come from 
Philadelphia to look things over and see what might 
be done. After a thorough examination, he said, to dig 
out from under the church to a depth suitable for our 
needs, he feared, would weaken the foundation of the 
church. His suggestion was that we put up a new 
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building. He pointed out how this could be done since 
we had the ground and it would not cost any more 
than what it would to excavate under the church. Prior 
to the architect’s coming, I had invited a man who was 
visiting his mother, in town one Sunday, to drop into 
the church after dinner if he had time. He came down 
and I took him to the basement where our young people 
met and I explained to him some of our plans and our 
needs. I saw he seemed interested because he would 
say, “and how are you going to do this, and what are 
you going to do there?” Finally he said, “what would 
you like me to do?” 

I said to him, “I thought you might like to give us 
avlittes 

He looked at me and said, “Go ahead, [Il give half 
the cost up to $20,000.” 

It took my breath—I scarcely knew what to say. In 
a few minutes he rushed off. He was a business man, 
a man of wealth, and I believe he would have made 
other gifts to the church and to the community if the 
officials had cultivated his friendship. 

I called a meeting of the official members of the 
church and informed them of this man’s splendid offer, 
expecting of course, they too would be as pleased as I, 
but I could see that the two leading men amongst them 
were not very enthusiastic. No action was taken then 
and I never made a further effort to push it. From that 
day on I lost interest in the work and three months 
before conference I asked to be moved if there was 
an opening for me. 

After more than twenty years Curwensville’s Church 
has the same need, as I see it. Just recently I heard some 
man speak of digging out a place in the basement of 
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the church to make room to build a shuffle-board court. 

I ought to say that this mistake of the officials, as 
I still believe it to be, was not the principal reason for 
my request for a change. My wife, as I have said was 
not well and she thought if we were to get down from 
the mountains where the winters were not so severe 
she might be better. 

The minister at Danville had told me he was going 
to retire in the spring. He said to me, “If you are 
thinking about moving I would like to see you come 
to St. Paul’s.” 

Several months later when I saw my District Super- 
intendent I said to him, “I understand St. Paul’s, Dan- 
ville is to be open next year and I would like to go 
there, if that could be arranged.” 

He said, “Pll do everything I can for you, but you 
know that is not on my district.” 

At the next conference I was sent to St. Paul’s, 
Danville. My wife had gone to Williamsport, while 
conference was in session and would remain there until 
everything was settled as to whether I should go or 
remain at Curwensville. 

I was sorry Mrs. Brennan was unable to return to 
Curwensville before we moved. The people had all 
been so kind and thoughtful during her illness, but 
moving week would have been more than she could have 
endured. I found plenty of ready hands to help and 
I was sent off with their blessings and loving remem- 
brances. 

Danville is a very lovely little city of perhaps eight 
thousand. It is the county seat of Montour County and 
is situated on the north branch of the Susquehanna 
River. Its main industries are iron, steel and silk mills. 
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There is a large state hospital for mental patients and the 
Geisinger Hospital is one of the finest institutions in 
the state. 

When moving day came there were a number of 
folks there to help and the ladies of the church said 
they would clean up and get ready for the new pastor. 
When the moving van was loaded I got in my car and 
headed for Danville a drive of about 140 miles. I 
arrived in Danville about 3 P.M. and went directly to 
the parsonage. Several days before leaving Curwens- 
ville I had written to one of the men whom I had met 
at conference and told him what day the goods would 
arrive. I was somewhat disappointed when I came to 
the parsonage to see that no apparent arrangements had 
been made to receive the new preacher. I think there 
were two old ladies there, no men, and no signs of 
anything in the way of a meal. This was the first time 
I had any experience of this kind. I was glad my wife 
was not with me. The parsonage looked beautiful. They 
had it painted from top to bottom. It is a fine home 
located in the very nicest residential part of the city 
about three squares from the church. All this looked 
good to me, so being by myself, I did not bother as 
to the apparently cool reception. It was not long until 
the van arrived with our goods and in a short time 
everything was placed in the room for which it was 
marked. I believe it was the next day after I had arrived 
there that Mrs. Brennan came. Her brother brought 
her in his car. Sunday morning came and I preached 
and again in the evening. We had fairly good congre- 
gations at both services, but I noticed that the people 
were not quite as friendly as they had been at other 
charges. But it did not bother me. I thought perhaps 
these folks were just a bit more city-fied. However, I 
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was not there very long until I discovered that there 
was a reason. They had an old man preacher for seven 
years and he was retired and now another “old man” 
was thrust upon them. Some of them wanted a young 
man. It was not that the minister who had retired 
did not give them good service. He was an excellent 
preacher, a good workman, a real gentleman. But they, 
at least some of them, had gotten the “bug.” Every- 
where churches at that time were clammering for young 
men and now here was a man 60 years old who had 
been sent to St. Paul’s. 

Not to be wanted by a church in my judgment is 
a terrible thing for any minister to experience. I cannot 
imagine any minister accepting a charge if he knew 
before going to it that he was not wanted. By the time 
I had found out that these people were expecting a 
young man I had gotten into many homes and some 
hearts, I believe, and things were coming my way. By 
the close of the Ist year everything seemed to be moving 
along very satisfactorily and they requested the super- 
intendent to have me returned the next year, and I was. 

My second year in Danville was an eventful year 
for me and also for St. Paul’s Church. There are two 
Methodist Churches in the city and for a number of 
years back there. had been talk of a merger. My pred- 
ecessor was not in favor of this and hence nothing 
was done during his pastorate as to these two churches 
uniting. The minister who was at Trinity was a young 
man and he began to talk merger and I felt that one 
strong Methodist Church was all that a small city such 
as Danville needed. I had always felt there were too 
many churches in most places so things began to move 
in that direction and before the year was over the plans 
were consummated. It took a great deal of maneuvering 
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and many meetings before everybody seemed satisfied. 
I think the majority of the officials thought it would 
be well to have a new man appointed at conference to 
take over. I suppose this would have been the wise 
thing to do. I felt sure that St. Paul’s people would be 
perfectly satisfied to have me remain, but I was not 
ambitious for such a job as that and I eliminated myself. 
One day the District Superintendent came to visit at 
the parsonage and we talked about the merger. In the 
course of our conversation I said to him: “‘Who are 
you planning to send to Danville?” 

He said, “Do you want to return?” 

I said, “I do not. I have been thinking about it and 
I believe that Mr. X., naming the man who was pastor 
of Trinity, would be a satisfactory man to both con- 
gregations. He has done most of the work to bring 
about the merger, he is a good preacher, his people like 
him and our people think well of him and I believe 
he could handle the situation better than a stranger.” 
He thanked me for what I had said and that was the 
thing that took place at the next conference. 

I could write at length about the merger, but all | 
care to say and perhaps all anyone might care to know 
is that it did not work. Less than a half dozen years 
later the two congregations agreed to “dis-merge” and 
there are still two Methodist Churches and each con- 
gregation paddling its own canoe in the city of Danville. 

The merger of the churches was not the most event- 
ful thing of that year for me. I have mentioned the 
fact of the failing health of my wife. She had been in 
the Gysinger Hospital, I had taken her to see Dr. Cryle 
in Cleveland. He gave her a thorough examination, but 
nothing was of any avail and before the end of the con- 
ference year, her spirit took its flight back to God who 
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gave it. Her going left “a lonesome place against the 
sky” for me. We laid her body in the family plot with 
her father, mother and sister, in the beautiful Wild- 
Wood Cemetery in the city of Williamsport, Pennsy]- 
vania. 

After her death it was just a matter of a few weeks 
until conference was in session and I was transferred 
to Bellwood in the Altoona District. This was and is 
a good charge. It is a nice town and a very good stone 
church with parsonage attached. I was now for the 
first time in my ministry to occupy a parsonage alone. 
None but those who have had such an experience can 
ever know just what that means. I had many lonely 
hours and shed many tears. But I had come to know 
more fully what a wonderful God I had, in whom I 
had put my trust. 

I remained on the Bellwood work for five years. 
The first three years I was alone most of the time. My 
son who was married and had gone to Kansas Univer- 
sity to study for his Ph.D. degree, had returned and 
they were with me for part of a year until he found 
a position. While I was alone I took my meals at a home 
next to the parsonage. There were two elderly ladies 
who were serving meals to four other men and I had 
this fellowship three times a day and that helped a 
lot. There was’ much to do by way of repairs in the 
home and about the church and [ put in a good deal 
of extra time helping at this work. Preachers, even in 
the smallest parishes, can always find plenty to do at 
the job to which God has called them without trying 
to do painting or papering or mending broken windows 
and many other things that someone else could do 
much better. God does not ask a minister to spend his 
time at that and the congregation does not expect him 
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to do it. Some of us ministers have done it to our own 
hurt. However, what little I did here at this charge 
was done because I wanted to keep busy and mingle 
with others. 

The Bellwood church and Sunday School were well 
organized. [here were some splendid men and women 
who were ready to do whatever they could. The Sun- 
day School was exceptional in many ways and the Ladies 
Organizations and the Epworth League were doing a 
very splendid piece of work. ‘This was not due to any- 
thing I had done. The minister who proceeded me was 
a bright fellow and was greatly interested in the young 
people’s work and in the Sunday School. But I believe 
these people through the years had been trained along 
religious lines and were proud of their church. 

In my third year here I remarried. This took place 
after my return from Europe. For a long time I felt 
that I would not marry again. But I believe the good 
Lord had something in mind for me in this union as 
He had in my first marriage. I never would have been 
real happy or contented to live alone. It is not my 
nature and now I had found another helpmate who has 
been a blessing down through these more than sixteen 
years. I thank God for her every day and these years 
of my retirement have been some of the happiest years 
of my life. 

After I had served this charge five years I thought 
it would be best for me to move. There was a place 
to open where I thought I would like to fall into, so I 
asked my District Superintendent about the prospects. 
He gave me little encouragement. But when conference 
came he wanted to know what I would think of return- 
ing to Curwensville. I said: “That would be a foolish 
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thing to do. I had a good time when I was there, but 
things would likely be different now.” 

It was only seven years since I had left Curwens- 
ville. But they had me down for there until Saturday 
night and conference was to close Sunday night. There 
had been no delegate at conference from Curwensville 
so I called up one of the officials of that church early Sat- 
urday evening. I said to him, calling him by name, “Do 
you know what is going on over at conference?” 

He said he did not. 

I said, “You better get a delegation and come over 
here tomorrow.” 

The next day, Sunday, there were four of the officials 
from Curwensville there. I knew they were planning 
to cut the salary $500. But I did not want to go back 
no matter what the salary might be, but I did not intend 
to go if there was a cut. One of these delegates spied 
me as soon as they came into the conference church on 
Sunday. He came to me at once. After shaking hands, 
he said, “Are you still down for Curwensville?” 

I said, “I do not know.” 

He said, ‘““We have no objections to your returning 
to Curwensville, but no matter who comes there this 
year he will find the salary to be cut $500.” 

This delegation went to the cabinet at the hotel and 
I was informed by them that I was slated for Curwens- 
ville. 

We had gotten word that conference would not ad- 
journ until Monday afternoon. Sunday night after the 
service, I went to the hotel to see the Bishop. He was 
meeting with the District Superintendents. They were 
in a jam. As I walked down the corridor to the room 
where the cabinet met, I saw a group of men and the 
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Bishop. I stopped and when this group moved on I 
walked towards the Bishop. He smiled and put out 
his hand to greet me. 

He said, “What can I do for you?” 

I said, “I understand you have me down for Cur- 
wensville.”’ 

“You are,” he replied. 

I said, “I will not go to Curwensville.” I at once 
realized that I should not have been so abrupt. 


“Boys fly kites and haul in 
Their white wing’ed birds, 
But you can’t do that when 
You're flying words.” 


If only these lines had popped into my head at that 
moment I know I would not have said what I did, just 
in that way. The Bishop lost his temper, took me by 
the arm and led me into the cabinet room. He said, 
“T never had a man talk to me like this man.”” He wanted 
to know why I refused to go to Curwensville. I can- 
not recall very much of what I said or what reason [| 
gave for not wanting to go to Curwensville. I think, 
from the way the Bishop looked at me, he saw that I, also, 
had a temper, and that I knew more about the Curwens- 
ville-Bellwood situation than he had suspected. The 
Conference was in a jam. I had learned that. When that 
happened, some fellow must be the “goat.” 

When the appointments were read my name was called 
for Yeagertown with a drop of $600 in salary. My first 
thought was not to go. It was the only time in my 
ministry that anything like that had happened to me. I was 
sure then, and I am of the same opinion now, that there 
was nothing that I had done to receive such treatment. 
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Had it not been for my wife’s better judgment I cer- 
tainly would have refused to accept the appointment. 
What might have been the outcome in that event I do 
not know. 

When it was time to move I went to Yeagerstown. 
My wife was not well enough to go. When I arrived 
there [ learned that the minister whom I was to succeed 
was ill and the parsonage was not vacated. Our goods 
were stored in the church and I had to find a place to 
board. I think it was more than ten days before we 
got in the parsonage. 

I suppose some of the people in Yeagerstown thought 
they were getting an old decrepit, disgruntled preacher, 
when I came, but I kept my chin up. No one ever said 
a word to me as to why I was picked up from a fine 
church like Bellwood and sent to Yeagerstown and I 
never disclosed my disappointment at anytime. I went 
right on day after day as though I were perfectly satis- 
fied, although my heart was nearly broken. After about 
three months I had a break, my nerves gave way and 
I went away for a month or more. 

Before taking this forced vacation the Cabinet met 
in Lewistown which is about four miles from Yeager- 
town. When I heard of this meeting, I made up my 
mind that I would go and inform this august body as 
to what my plans were, because I had definitely decided 
before moving that I would move the next year or ask 
for a retired relationship. The appointed day came for 
the cabinet to meet and I went to the First Church in 
Lewistown to meet with it. The pastor of the church 
met me and took me to the room where they were 
meeting. They invited me in and | was given the privi- 
lege to speak. The Bishop had not come to the meeting 
which perhaps, was just as well for me. I knew the 
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four District Superintendents very well. My speech 
was not long. I said to them in substance something 
like this: 

“I have been preaching for thirty-five years. I have 
been contented and happy in every charge I have served, 
but I am not happy now. I have come here today to 
say to you men that if God lets me live to the end 
of this year and I am able to do the work which has 
been assigned me, I shall expect to be moved again to 
a charge where I can feel that God wants me to be.” 

I said a little more than that, of course, but I never 
mentioned it to my District Superintendent at any time 
during the year. Thank God for the very successful 
year we had with those people. No people had ever 
treated us any better. We had two good meetings and 
each church did splendidly—one by paying off an old 
debt and the other in doing a lot of repairs and organ- 
izing a choir and getting gowns, etc. It was really a 
pleasure to work with them and I was happy to feel 
that our coming to Yeagertown was not in vain. 

Nevertheless when conference came I had not un- 
packed many of our things. Most of my books were 
still in the boxes, as they were when I left Bellwood. 
When I got to conference and saw my District Super- 
intendent, I said to him, “What have you to offer me 
now?” 

He said, “Oh, I thought you had such a splendid 
year that you were not thinking of moving.” 

I said to him, ‘“‘What I said to the cabinet in Lewis- 
town last June, I meant it then and that is what I am 
saying now to you. I expect to be moved at this con- 
ference.” 

Since I had kept so quiet about it all year, I think 
it came to him as a shock or at least as a surprise. He 
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took out his book and began to read over a list of places 
that were open. He read on down the list and made 
some remarks about each charge, but I was not much 
~ interested in any, until he came to Duncansville. With- 
out giving him a chance to say a word about this charge, 
I said, “Dll go to Duncansville,” and I turned and went 
away. I believe he was somewhat taken back because 
so far as salary was concerned it was little better than 
I had. But when he mentioned Duncansville, that beauti- 
ful church and fine parsonage appealed more to me than 
the salary, which I suppose the District Superintendent 
thought I was holding out for. 

When the appointments were read on the final day 
of the conference I was assigned to Duncansville. This 
borough is two miles west of Hollidaysburg, the county 
seat of Blair County and three miles from the city limits 
of Altoona, Pa. I had been five years at Bellwood which 
was located on the other side of the city about the same 
distance as was Duncansville, yet I had never become 
acquainted with but one person in Duncansville and I 
had been in the church and parsonage but once. Per- 
haps, it is a good thing for a preacher not to know too 
much about the charge to which he has been appointed. 

We came to Duncansville and found a people just 
as mice and pleasant as we left behind us at Yeager- 
town. And I have discovered that people are pretty 
much the same wherever one goes. We were received 
very graciously. A fine dinner awaited our coming and 
a reception at the church a week later. 

I was succeeding a very fine-looking active young 
man. He was looked upon by many of the conference 
men as outstanding in many ways. Now they were 
getting an old man, as perhaps, they had heard, I 
realized what that effect might have upon some people. 
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But in all the years of my ministry I never for a moment 
thought of myself as being an old man and I always tried 
to keep my shoulders back and step as lively, keep as 
well groomed as I could afford. No man needs to be 
looked upon as “old” if he is physically strong and well. 
A man may become gray, but that is not necessarily 
a sign of old age. 

A good deal of repair work began as soon as we got 
settled in the parsonage and it took six or eight weeks 
before the work was finished. When the work was 
completed we had one of the nicest homes in the con- 
ference. It was to be the last parsonage we were to 
occupy. Although we did not think very much about 
it then. 

We had three very happy years and I feel that they 
were in some respects quite fruitful years. We had 
a number of accessions to the church. But the one thing 
that stands out in my thought with this my last charge, 
was the improvement and the interest manifested by 
young and old in church music. We had no chorister 
when I went to Duncansville and naturally not a well 
organized choir. We were fortunate in finding a man 
who sang over the radio and who had been chorister 
at the First Methodist Church in the city of Altoona. 
He agreed to come and take charge of the choir. It 
was wonderful what that man did in a short time to 
improve our morning worship service. The outcome 
of this was that we had a fine choir of about a dozen 
or fifteen singers and they were robed for the first time 
ever for Duncansville church. We had a very live-wire 
school teacher in the church who got a group of juniors, 
about twenty-five in number, and formed a choir. 
Gowns were made for them and we used these young- 
sters on special occasions and regularly the Ist Sunday 
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morning of each month, when the pastor preached a 
sermon to the children. This was truly a successful 
innovation. 

We had a young man in the church who was a good 
musician. He agreed to become the leader of a group 
of young people between fifteen to twenty-four years 
of age, and he was to select them. He finally had twenty- 
two in this choir and they sang every Sunday evening, 
and they too were robed. Music was always a delight 
to me from childhood, although I had never had an 
Opportunity to study it. But all through my munistry I 
tried to encourage it and use it, both vocal and instru- 
mental, in church work whenever this was possible. 

It was a source of satisfaction to me to have 
come to the close of my active ministry and to feel that 
I had not lost interest in any department of the church 
life. All through the years I tried to be of service and 
a help to all ages and all classes who were members 
of the church or on our constituency roll. No greater 
satisfaction can come to any man. 

I did not need to retire when I did, according to 
the laws of our church. I could have continued on 
the active list two years more, and I believe on this 
same charge, because I was not yet seventy, and the 
law says a minister must retire at seventy-two. 

It was also a satisfaction to me to have come to the 
close of my itinerary to know that this last appoint- 
ment had been a place of such a delightful people to 
serve and that they had not sent in a petition or a request 
for a change. That would have broken my heart. I 
always felt that I never wanted the time to come when a 
congregation which I served would petition the Bishop to 
have a change. I had seen this happen more than once 
and that helped me decide not to try to hang on too long. 
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Conference time came, and I was placed on the 
retired list. Some men have told me how bad they 
have felt when that transaction took place. For myself 
I did not think much about it and I did not feel sad 
at all. I had thought about it of course, but I knew it 
would come some day and I had as in all other circum- 
stances put myself in the hand of One who had guided 
and cared for me all through the years and I was satis- 
fied. 

Before moving day came the congregation gave us 
a farewell such as one never forgets. The kind words 
and gifts will linger with us as long as time shall last. 

As I come to the close of my itinerary it is with 
gratitude to Almighty God for the privileges and oppor- 
tunities for service that were mine, and now to all the 
churches and peoples of every community where I have 
labored, may I extend my deepest affections and final 
benediction. 
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CHAPTER VI 
MY TRIP ABROAD 


Travel is one of the best means of obtaining an educa- 
tion. It was always a delight to me as a child to go places 
and see things, but my opportunities were always so 
limited. When I was a mere lad of ten or twelve years, 
I had become acquainted with a number of people who 
had come from the “Old Country.” They came from 
many European countries to work in the coal mines of 
Pennsylvania, but it was always from the Old Country. 
It was of unfailing interest to me to hear them tell tales 
about the various places from which they came, and I 
had a longing in my boyish heart to cross the ocean and 
see some of the wonders about which they talked. I had 
never seen the ocean, nor had I ever seen a ship. It seems 
to me now that every person I came to know, and I had 
become acquainted with scores of foreigners, added 
something to deepen my desire some day to go abroad. 
However, as I got a little older and became interested in 
other things I did not think much about it. I had come 
to learn what such a journey would cost, and realizing 
how little was my income, I dismissed the idea from my 
mind. However, I still hoped that the day might come 
and that the way might yet be opened for me to cross 
the ocean and see the Old World. 

It was my last year in college, I would graduate in 
June, 1900. The Paris Exposition would be open. Steam- 
ship companies were offering all kinds of inducements, 
and a great army of people was planning to go to the 
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World’s Fair. Again that boyish desire stole into my 
heart and I began to wonder whether it might be possible 
to realize my dream. I knew the Senior year would be 
the most expensive year, and I could see no more money 
coming in from my work. I had always given as much 
time as possible at the barber chair, and I never was able 
to earn more than my expenses. The outlook for the 
Senior year was no brighter. But one day a happy 
thought came to me. I had heard or read that steamship 
companies would give a free passage on their cattle boats 
to men who would look after the cattle on the way over, 
feeding and watering them, and then in return the Com- 
pany would give a free passage back on any large ship. 
I wrote to a steamship company in Baltimore, and in a 
few days received a letter stating their requirements. It 
looked good to me, I was all “pepped up,” and felt sure 
the way was open for me to cross the Pond, see England 
and Paris and the World’s Fair. 

George Pedlow, one of Dickinson’s football stars, 
and I were good pals. I told him my story and he was 
all keyed up and promised to go with me. We planned 
to take our bicycles and tour the country. We thought 
we might be able to find work part of the summer at the 
Fair and return in time for the opening of school. Ped- 
low had one year before he would graduate. It looked 
O.K. to both of us. 

At Easter time I went to Williamsport to spend part 
of the vacation, and to see a young school teacher with 
whom I had been keeping company for several years. I 
told her my plans for the summer and she felt it would 
be a great experience and a worth while thing to do. It 
did not seem long after the Easter vacation until the year 
was over. Seniors usually had their examinations two 
weeks earlier than the rest of the classes. Those last two 
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weeks were busy days for me. I was kept occupied much 
of the time at the barber chair, and when I could find 
time I was cleaning my room, getting ready for com- 
pany. Yes, my lady friend from Williamsport, who 
afterwards became my wife, and another young school 
teacher from the same city were coming to see me 
graduate. They came the day before and remained until 
the day after I graduated. I was to be in Baltimore about 
one week after graduation day, to sail for Paris on a cattle 
boat. I felt pretty blue when I bade my sweetheart good- 
bye. But I was anxious to go to Paris and having much to 
do before leaving for Baltimore helped to drive the blues 
away. Then to buoy me up, my dear old chum, George 
Metzel, whose home was in Baltimore, invited me to come 
to his home and stay until the boat should leave. 

All the students had gone home, and I was busy get- 
ting ready. I was there a day or two by myself, and 
finally got my furniture stored away with the help of 
Brother Jackson, one of the finest black men that ever 
lived. When I was about ready to go I began to take 
stock of my finances. I discovered that during Com- 
mencement Week I had spent nearly all the money I had. 
I hadn’t much more than enough to get to Baltimore, and 
I was planning to go to Paris. Had some of the students 
been there I could have borrowed a little money, for I 
had many friends among them. I didn’t have time to 
write to anyone. I began to think hard and fast as to 
what I might do. I had never borrowed a dollar from 
anyone while in school, but I realized I would need more 
money than I now had. In all my years (I was now about 
twenty-seven) I had never had a dollar in any bank. 
‘There were several banks in Carlisle, but I had never been 
in them, I did not know any cashier or president, and I 
would not have had any collateral to offer, not even an 
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insurance policy. The only persons with whom I was 
acquainted were the professors and Dr. Reed, the Presi- 
dent of the College. I at last made up my mind to try my 
luck. I did not want to miss the opportunity that was 
within my grasp, so I went over the list of professors. 
Dr. Landis was one of my favorite teachers and he was 
a good customer. He wore a vandyke beard, and I think 
he was always pleased the way I trimmed it for him. I 
went to him and explained the predicament I was in, and 
he at once asked how much money I wanted. I named 
the sum I thought I could get through with, and to my 
surprise he pulled out a roll of bills and gave me the 
money. He never asked me to sign a note nor said a 
word about getting it back. I thought to myself not 
many men would do that for a student who had finished 
his college course, and had no more sense than to try to 
borrow money to go on such a trip as I was then about 
or hoped to make. Professor Landis was, as I have said, 
a favorite, but now he had proved his true worth and 
friendship. He was considered a great mathematician, 
but he was now much more than that to me, he was a 
friend in need. 

The next day I arrived in Baltimore and went directly 
to my chum’s home. The first thing I wanted to do was 
to go down to the dock and find out about the boat on 
which I was to go, and see what my duties were. I was 
in Baltimore several days. Pedlow was to come to Met- 
zel’s home, or send a telegram when he would reach the 
city. I got the telegram the day before the boat was to 
sail. It was not a message of good news, but one that gave 
me a shock and disappointment such as I had never had in 
all my life. It read: “Sorry I can’t go. Dad says if I don’t 
stay home and work in the store this summer, I can’t go 


back to college in the fall.” (Signed) “George.” 
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All through my life if I set out to do something, I 
have always tried to go through with it. I was never a 
fellow to be easily swerved from my purpose, or one 
who was easily discouraged, but this was one of the times 
that the fates were against me. I phoned to the stockyard 
and told the captain of the boat about the telegram I had 
received, and how disappointed I was. He was very 
gracious and said they could probably find someone else 
before sailing time. 

The next morning I left Baltimore on my bicycle for 
Washington. From Washington I went to Harper’s 
Ferry to see “Docky” (U.S. Wright). He ran the book 
store just opposite my room in Old East College. We 
had been very close friends while at Dickinson. It took 
me several weeks before I got over my disappointment. 
I travelled many hundreds of miles on my bike. I came 
back to Carlisle, then went to my home in Plymouth, 
and later went to Williamsport, where I spent the rest of 
the summer working at my trade. 

Before going to Williamsport I had received a letter 
in which was enclosed a clipping from the Williamsport 
Sun. It gave the names of two teachers who had gone to 
the Commencement at Dickinson College. At the close 
of the article it said that J. M. Brennan, a member of the 
graduating class, was sailing at once for Paris to attend 
the World’s Fair. I was very glad when I went to 
Williamsport that summer that my friends there never 
asked me how I enjoyed the Paris Exposition, and I kept 
very mum about it. 

Someone has said the word, “disappointment” can be 
changed to “His appointment.” I have thought of that 
statement many times, and I believe it was providential 
that I did not go to the World’s Fair in Paris, because I 
was still having a mental struggle as to whether I should 
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study for the ministry, and I feel now that feeding cattle 
on a trip across the Atlantic Ocean and knocking about 
the Exposition in Paris might not have been the kind of 
environment to settle so momentous a question. What I 
needed, after my very busy college days, was to have a 
steady position, with an adequate salary, so I would not 
need to concern myself whether I would have sufficient 
to pay my way as bills came due each week. I needed a 
Christian environment such as a real Christian home, an 
active Church with a group of young people with whom 
I could mingle. All these things I found during the rest 
of that summer of 1900 in Williamsport, and when the 
fall rolled around I found myself headed for The Drew 
Theological School in Madison, New Jersey, and from 
that first day at Drew Seminary until now I have had no 
doubts as to my life’s work, the Christian Ministry. 

It is said, “If one wants a thing badly enough one can 
have it,” and, “Where there’s a will there’s a way.” It 
was thirty-four years after I had graduated from college 
before my wish to see the Old World came true. My 
wife, after a long illness of six years, passed away. I was 
then pastor of St. Paul’s Methodist Church in Danville, 
Pennsylvania. Our only child, James Marks Brennan, 
had been married for several years and was at this time 
working for his Ph.D. in Kansas University. Just a few 
weeks after my wife’s death our Conference convened 
and I was transferred to Bellwood, Pennsylvania. The 
minister, Rev. Mr. Wilson, whom I succeeded there, had 
taken a trip abroad just the year before. I was hearing 
much about it, and that stirred up the old desire that was 
in my mind and heart. I went to see Mr. Wilson, who was 
in Altoona, just six miles from Bellwood, and hearing him 
tell about his trip and obtaining some information as to 
the cost and the way he had cared for the church during 
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his absence, my mind was quickly made up. I began at 
once to make plans to go. I wrote to the Pocono Educa- 
tional Tours in New York City. Almost by return mail 
I received a letter and pamphlets giving all the informa- 
tion as to the various tours, dates of sailing and fares, 
according to the length of time one wished to spend. 

I had been alone for two years and I had sufficient 
money in bank to cover such a journey. The only thing 
now that I saw would be essential was to arrange the 
program for caring for the Church. That I knew I would 
have to do. We had a membership of 700, with many 
things to be done every day of the week. I was fortunate 
indeed to have several capable people whom I knew 
would do everything they could to carry on while I was 
away. First, we had a retired Methodist minister, Dr. 
J. F. Anderson, living in town. He was well up in years 
but was in good health and active. He consented to look 
after the prayer meetings, conduct funerals, perform 
marriages and visit the sick if necessary. He also said he 
would preach occasionally if I wanted him to do so. I 
also had a wideawake secretary on the Official Board, 
Mr. William Bush, and one of the Sunday School teach- 
ers, Miss Akers, who would prepare the church bulletin 
each week. The next thing I had to do was to find men 
who would come as guest preachers for three months. 
It was not an easy task, but it was remarkable that I was 
able to find many who were ready to make personal sacri- 
fices to help me in my endeavor to make this tour. 

When I returned from Conference in April I met 
with the officials of the church and presented the pro- 
gram, having arranged for both morning and evening 
services during the time I would be away. The officials 
willingly consented and gave me permission to go. 

When I returned in September I was pleased to learn 
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that no minister had disappointed them. The plans we 
had made had been carried out to the letter. So far as I 
could discover the work of the church was not retarded 
in any way, and I| think in some ways it was good for 
the congregation to have the guest preachers and such 
a varied program during the summer months. Many of 
the larger churches do this every summer. The smaller 
churches cannot afford to do it, but once in a great while 
it might be of value to any church, and in churches of 
other denominations where there are long pastorates, I 
believe it would pay such congregations to send their 
ministers abroad once during his pastorate. Especially 
would it pay if the minister is a young man. My one 
regret is that I did not have the opportunity, or make an 
opportunity, to take such a tour when I was younger. 
I am convinced that every congregation I served there- 
after would have benefited. 

Now with the reader’s patience I shall relate just a bit 
of my three months abroad, giving a touch here and there 
of the twelve countries it was my privilege and pleasure 
to visit. If I had the time, ability and desire to do so, 
looking over the notes I jotted down at the close of each 
day on that tour, I am confident a good sized volume 
might easily be written. I have no notion of attempting 
this. All I mean to do is to tell something of what I saw 
and the places I visited, as I did in several brief lectures 
to my church congregation on my return home. It was 
also my privilege to speak in other churches and before 
the student body of the Williamsport Dickinson Semi- 
nary, now the Lycoming College, Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania. 

My son James and his wife had returned from Kansas 
University and were with me in Bellwood. They accom- 
panied me to New York City several days before I was 
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to sail. When we got to Morristown, New Jersey, we 
took time to run out to see Washington’s headquarters 
and then to the “Seeing-Eye” where those wonderful 
dogs are trained. In passing through Madison I stopped 
to visit my old Seminary that meant so much to me, 
Drew Theological School. We arrived in New York ear- 
ly in the evening. We had rooms at the Prince George 
Hotel; everything was very lovely and the rates quite 
reasonable. After dinner we went to Radio City. Saw 
a very good show. The next morning we went on a sight- 
seeing trip. In the afternoon we thought we would like 
to visit Bedloe Island. Needless to say, we all enjoyed the 
stay in New York City. I had been there many times 
while a student at Drew Seminary but I believe I saw 
more and got more out of this visit than at any time. 

The next day the S.S. Westernland—Red Star Line— 
was to set sail at 1:30 P.M. After breakfast I went to the 
barber shop, did a little shopping, then we drove down 
to the dock. What a sight it is for one who has never 
put out to sea! Several large ships were just steaming out. 
The “Reliance” was slowly moving out of the harbor to 
make a trip around the world. The “Leviathan,” which 
was 100 feet longer than the S.S. “Westernland” was 
docked next to us. 

My son and his wife were anxious to look over the 
ship, so we all went on board and spent about an hour 
moving about from stem to stern. After taking a few 
snapshots of the boat and of ourselves, we returned to 
the hotel. We had an early lunch and then hustled back 
to the boat. I had nothing in particular to do, other than 
hand over my baggage and show my passport, so I didn’t 
rush on board as so many seemed to be doing. As I stood 
and viewed the crowd it reminded me of a swarm of bees 
looking for the queen. I imagine there were more peo- 
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ple moving about on the pier than those who were pas- 
sengers. I was informed that there were about one thou- 
sand on board when our ship moved off. I did not know 
one person. I never learned whether there were other 
groups on tours. There were seventy-five in the Pocono 
Study Group. We were travelling second class, as most 
study groups do. It is far less expensive and in some ways 
better. I had the privilege of conversing with many of 
the first-class passengers and found that we were being 
cared for in every way, just about as well, and there was 
no difference at all so far as the food was concerned, 
and if any first class passenger had a better time than I 
had, I never discovered him. 

It is an interesting scene, as the boat slowly moves off. 
Everybody on the ship and on the pier seem to be waving 
handkerchiefs, shouting, crying or laughing. It’s a scene 
one doesn’t soon forget. As we moved on out into the 
mighty deep, led on by the little pilot boat, a most im- 
pressive sight and about the last our eyes beheld was the 
majestic figure of the Goddess of Liberty as she seemed 
to be giving her blessing and wishing us a bon voyage. 

I did not learn the distance our little pilot boat had 
guided the big ship, but we seemed to be moving cau- 
tiously for a long time. Then word passed along that the 
little boat had turned, and everyone wanted to see the 
pilot as he clambered down the flimsy looking ladder, 
swung himself out, and dropped off into the little boat. 
As soon as the pilot waved good-bye the engineer seemed 
to open the throttle and we were on our own, out on the 
mighty sea. 

As the little boat faded from our view, a queer feel- 
ing crept over me. I had listened to many thrilling tales 
about storms and shipwrecks, the disaster of the Titanic, 
the supposed unsinkable ship, came afresh to my mind. 
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These thoughts vanished in a few moments as our guide 
began rounding up the “Pocono Group” to give us in- 
structions. The guide was a person who had been on 
these tours before and knew his job. The first thing he 
said was, “We are all one big family. Let’s get ac- 
quainted.” Each one was then asked to stand, give his 
name, his home address and his occupation. The next 
thing we did was to learn where to find a lifebelt and 
know how to put it on in case of emergency. We were 
assigned our places in the dining room, eight to a table. 
When all this was over it was time to get ready for 
dinner, and what a meal that was! One who had never 
gone abroad before might naturally think that the first 
meal might be extra fine, but not so on ship-board. We 
never had a poor meal and we ate six times a day. 

Before starting on my trip I had thought of doing 
some reading while going across. I suppose I had a notion 
that it would be something like making a long journey 
by train. Or I might have thought it would be a monot- 
onous kind of journey. Far from it. I have never taken 
a more interesting or more delightful trip. I had travelled 
some, I had been in the wilds of Canada and on the Great 
Lakes, had visited many of our largest cities and had seen 
many beautiful and wonderful things, but nothing was 
ever more interesting or more wonderful than what I 
was now privileged to behold for eight perfect days upon 
the Atlantic Ocean. One who has crossed frequently 
might find time to read, but surely no one, it seems to 
me, going across for the first time would want to do any- 
thing other than look and meditate upon the wonders 
of the sea. It is interesting to stand on the pier at Atlantic 
City or some other place and watch the whitecaps and 
listen to the breakers as they lash the shore, and occasion- 
ally see a ship in the distance, but one must get out a 
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few hundred or a thousand miles before one can feel the 
wonder and bigness of the sea. 

There are other things that make a sea voyage full 
of interest and a pleasure besides the restless waves. I 
think I could have stood for hours and watched the por- 
poises play. We saw so many of them going over, per- 
haps because the sea was calm. It always seemed to me 
that they were going through their acrobatic stunts to 
entertain us. Then, too, we had the opportunity of see- 
ing two whales spout. ‘This, I suppose, was due to the nice 
weather also. here were many other things that at- 
tracted one’s attention, but to me the silvery moon and 
twinkling stars and glorious sunsets were things of beauty 
and a joy forever. 

But in addition to all these natural wonders of the sea 
there are many things a ship owner has provided to make 
one’s journey as interesting and as comfortable and 
pleasant as could be found anywhere on land. The ship 
itself to me is one of the most interesting and beautiful 
of all material structures. I had been in the White House 
and the beautiful Congressional Library. I had been in 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York and in the Parker 
Hotel in Chicago. I had been in many beautiful homes, 
but a ship is still, in my judgment, one of the most won- 
derful structures made by man’s hands. I once visited 
one of the great battleships in Philadelphia, but now, for 
the first time, I was to make my home, night and day for 
eight days, on one of these lovely sea palaces. I took 
advantage of going over the S.S. Westernland from stem 
to stern. I wanted to see and learn all I could about a 
ship. The captain and other officers were kind and 
courteous, and ready to take me or allow me to go any 
place I cared to go. One of the places I wanted to see 
was the fire room, 30 feet under the water. Here I saw 
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the largest and most beautiful engine I ever beheld. What 
interested me most were the stokers. I said to one of the 
_ men: “IT was raised in the hard coal fields of Pennsylvania, 
I know what it is to shovel coal, I would like to try my 
hand at it now.” He took off his gloves and handed me 
the shovel. I threw several shovels of coal into the fur- 
nace. It gave these fellows quite a kick when I told them 
I was a preacher. Another place that was of great inter- 
est to me was on the bridge with the Captain. What a 
lot of apparatus and delicate instruments for finding lati- 
tude and longitude, and different kind of compasses for 
taking perfect measurements! I was learning something 
new every day. 

There was also the program planned by the purser 
or some other officer. We had left New York Saturday, 
June 30, in the afternoon. We were out several hundred 
miles by Sunday morning, July 1st. I had not been think- 
ing of a religious service on ship, but when we came to 
breakfast we saw the notices on the bulletin board that 
a worship service would be conducted by the purser in 
the lounge at 10:00 A.M. The English prayer book was 
used. The prayers and scripture lesson were very well 
read and they sang three very familiar hymns: “How 
Sweet the Name of Jesus Sounds,” “The King of Love 
My Shepherd Is” and “Oh, God Our Help in Ages Past.” 
Part of the orchestra assisted in this service. It was a very 
lovely service, and I believe everyone appreciated being 
there. At 9:00 P.M. Sunday there was a song service and 
after this service there was a moving picture. We had 
movies twice a day. There were games of all sorts pro- 
vided for young and old, shuffle-board, ship tennis, 
checkers, cards, rings, quoits and many other games. The 
horse races and turtle races were very popular. 

Wednesday, July 4, we were in mid-ocean. The 
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Captain, I feel sure, made a special effort to honor our 
group. Our tables were beautifully decorated and Amer- 
ican flags floated everywhere we looked. The place 
cards were in the shape of a large firecracker, we were 
instructed to give one end to our neighbor across the 
table and pull. As we did so, a beautiful paper hat and 
napkin came forth. Then balloons began floating all 
about the dining room, and everyone began to grab and 
burst a balloon. We sang and cheered for most of the 
time. All this went on in the evening at a delicious duck 
dinner. It was as fine a banquet as I have ever had, and 
we surely did cheer the Captain and crew. 

There were, as I have said, seventy-five in our entire 
group. Thirteen of us had gotten so well acquainted in 
a couple of days sailing that for the rest of the journey 
we seemed to huddle together like a flock of young 
chickens. I think of this group frequently. There were 
Prof. Nelson, Superintendent of Schools in the far West, 
and his wife; Bill Thirlwell, a young Baptist preacher, and 
Pat, his wife, who had just been married and were given 
a trip abroad as a wedding gift; three teachers, one from 
Patterson, New Jersey, two from Middletown, Rhode 
Island; a music teacher from New York, a Y.M.C.A. 
Secretary, three college students and myself. I was the 
oldest member of the entire party, but years need not 
make one old. Whatever plans were made for a good 
time, night or day, I was always included. And as there 
was something doing all the time, I rarely got to bed be- 
fore midnight. 

On Saturday evening, July 7, we were tendered a 
farewell party, a turkey dinner with all the trimmings. 
There were speeches, singing, special music by the or- 
chestra, and everyone seemed to have a grand time. 

After eight moonlit and starlit nights, and seven 
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serene and sunny days of steady moving over the bound- 
less main, at 11:20 A.M. Sunday, July 8, we sighted land. 
What commotion there was, and rejoicing also. I imagine 
_ no ship had ever crossed the Atlantic from New York to 
England in more perfect weather. But no matter how 
calm and placid the sea, most people feel more secure 
when they are on land. 

Very soon we were in the English Channel and 
silently making our way to Southampton, which was to 
be our first port. Some of our group were going to visit 
the British Isles and go no farther. It was a lovely passage 
up through the Channel, and many places of interest 
were pointed out for us. We could see the Isle of Wight 
in a distance, where Queen Victoria had a castle for her 
summer home. The chalk cliffs of Dover are beautiful. 
It was late afternoon before we arrived in Southampton. 
The sun was setting and it made a magnificent picture of 
the city, what we could see of it. For some reason we 
were not allowed to dock Sunday night and the ship was 
anchored in the bay. I think everyone was disappointed, 
but after a delicious dinner we seemed to forget all about 
it and we had an enjoyable time on the ship. 

We were told the ship would dock at 6:30 A.M. 
Monday. About 5:00 A.M. I heard a pounding on doors 
and familiar voices of girls. I looked at my watch and 
went back to sleep. I thought I would awaken when the 
boat moved in to the dock. I wanted, of course, to say 
good-bye to those who were getting off. But when I 
awoke and found the boat was moving I dressed quickly 
and went on deck to discover that those who were getting 
off at Southampton had gone and the rest of us were on 
our way to LeHavre. I certainly was surprised. 

We arrived at LaHavre about four o’clock. Before 
pulling into the harbor we were told to have our baggage 
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ready for inspection. They rushed us through very 
quickly. Our train for Paris was due at 5:00 P.M. It is 
a ride of about 100 miles through Normandy, one of the 
most beautiful farming sections of France. The farms 
are well kept, and it was very interesting to see the quaint 
little homes with thatched roofs, in some of which horses, 
cows, chickens and pigs all live under the same roof with 
the family, a sort of streamlined farm, quite convenient 
in winter. 

We arrived in Paris about 7:30. A large bus was wait- 
ing at the station to take the group to the hotel. We 
were ushered at once to our rooms to get ready for din- 
ner. The meal was delicious and served in the best of 
style. Most of the party had had enough for one day 
and retired for the night. However, a few of us wanted 
to see gay Paree by night. Professor Nelson and myself 
rambled about for a couple of hours and then returned 
to the hotel. 

I might say here that there was a set program mapped 
out for each day of the entire trip, and there was always 
a second or third choice. Anyone was free to choose for 
himself where or what he might wish to go or do. So far 
as I recall there was not a slip-up during the entire three 
months, thanks to the splendid management of the Po- 
cono Tourist Company. 

After a good night’s sleep and breakfast at 8:00, 
everyone began to hustle and be ready for the sightseeing 
trip. There were two buses pulled up, one for Versailles, 
the other to take in the principal things in and about the 
city. The group was evenly divided. The bus that went 
to Versailles one day would tour the city the next, and 
vice versa, so everyone might be privileged to see the 
places and things of most importance. I was anxious to 
see the King’s Palace and the Gardens of Versailles, of 
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which I had often heard and read. I suppose no one, no 
teacher or preacher, has ever gone to Paris who has not 
spent a day at least in this most historic and fascinating 
- of all the places of France. How I should like to have 
had not only a day but a week, a month, or even longer 
to ramble about those lovely grounds and go from room 
to room to see and to learn more about the times when 
kings were truly kings. 

After a day full of thrills and delight we were back 
at the hotel for another excellent dinner, and I know 
everyone was at his or her best in getting away with an 
unusual amount of food. 

After dinner the conversation was not so much about 
what we saw or did during the day, as what we should 
do next. Our guide had all the dope as to what was go- 
ing on and what would be most worthwhile. There were 
movies and vaudevilles and night clubs. We were right 
in the heart of the city and it was not hard to find a place 
of entertainment. Some of the girls did not care to take 
in any of the amusements and, thinking that I might not 
be interested either, asked me to go window shopping. 
So for about three hours, with half a dozen teachers, I 
was rushed from one store to another, and from street to 
street, but it was really interesting. The next day was 
“Bastille Day,” a day in France somewhat similar to our 
Fourth of July.- The decorations in the windows were 
on the order of our Christmas decorations, and the streets 
of Paris surely are beautiful at night. Someone has said, 
“If you could see only one city in the world, you should 
see Paris.” I had not yet seen Paris by day, but tomorrow 
was my day to go sightseeing, and I would pass my judg- 
ment then. 

Before returning to the hotel we stopped at a lovely 
open-air restaurant and had ice cream. On the way back 
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from window shopping one of the girls, a music teacher 
and a devout Catholic, asked me how I would like to go 
to Mass at Notre Dame the next morning. I said, ‘““Noth- 
ing would please me more.”” Notre Dame was the one 
place of all I was anxious to visit in the city. 

The Mass had just begun as we entered. There were 
not many worshippers, about fifty. The young lady took 
me to a seat in the rear and then she walked up front 
and bowed at the altar. I shall never forget that service, 
it was one of the high spots in my religious experience 
and it was not the only one on that tour. It was the first 
time I had worshipped in a Catholic church. I did not 
bow my head, I did bow my heart. I sat and took in all 
that was going on about me. In a pew in front of me 
sat an old lady in black, and a younger woman whom I 
supposed was a daughter. They were both praying. To 
my left stood a very large man. He looked much like a 
big saloon-keeper I once knew, his eyes were open and 
he seemed to be gazing at the life-sized image of Jesus on 
the cross up front, and tears were streaming down his big 
cheeks. Another man who had been up at the altar arose 
and walked up and down the aisle and then back to the 
altar. Had he been smiling as he came toward me, | 
should have felt that he had been converted, as we 
Methodists say, but he had the look on his face of a 
troubled sinner seeking for peace. On my right, up front, 
was an altar to the Virgin Mary. In front of this altar 
was a little girl about six, and a young woman whom I 
thought to be her mother, and perhaps a widow. The 
child was going over her rosary and the mother would 
occasionally light another candle. While I was seeing all 
of this, my prayer was lifted to God that all who were 
there in that magnificent temple might find comfort and 
peace of mind for which they had come. And then sud- 
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denly the sun burst through the lovely rose-colored win- 
dow, just before the service ended. Had I been a “Shout- 
ing Methodist” I might have said, “Glory to God.” The 
young lady who had invited me said, “I suppose this is 
a different kind of service than you have in your church?” ~ 

I said, “Yes, but we worship the same God. While 
you were praying at the altar I was praying back here, 
and I received a great blessing.” 

It was truly a great experience for me. 

We returned in time for breakfast with the rest, and 
to make the bus at nine o’clock. I was signed up with the 
group that wanted to see the city. What a day it was! 
Our first stop was Notre Dame where I had just attended 
Mass. Now we were to have the privilege and pleasure 
of being conducted through that beautiful Cathedral, 
built in the 12th Century A.D. We had a very efficient 
guide who seemed ready to answer our questions and 
was pleased to show us about. Some did not care to go 
to the belfry to get a view of the city. I wanted to see 
all I could and I climbed the 375 steps, fed the pigeons, 
saw the 14 ton bell, and took some snapshots. One of the 
places that was of interest to everyone was the jewel 
room. Just as we were about to enter, a Cardinal in his 
beautiful red robes went ahead of us and disappeared, 
perhaps to tell the guards to keep an eye on these Amer- 
icans. I imagine the gifts that have been presented to 
Notre Dame would be worth millions of dollars. 

From Notre Dame we were driven to another lovely 
Cathedral, ““The Sacred Heart of Jesus,” situated in the 
highest part of the city. It surely is beautiful for situa- 
tion. It is one of the later and more modern churches. 
Here in this place of worship we were informed that the 
lights are never to go out, night and day some priests are 
there to perform their duties, and serve the worshippers 
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who might come. We were then transported to one 
other of the many Cathedrals of the city, “Sainte Chap- 
pelle,” which was different, not large, but magnificent. 
This church is crowded in and partly surrounded by 
other buildings, and might easily be overlooked by sight- 
seers. It has a unique bit of history behind it. The Em- 
peror Baldwin II was in financial straits, his empire was 
waning, and he made an appeal to Louis, King of France, 
to help. He promised to give him the Crown of Thorns 
which had been on the head of Jesus, and a piece of the 
Cross on which He died. The king being very religious, 
was overjoyed. He sent ambassadors to Constantinople 
to make sure of the authenticity of these most treasured 
relics, and had them placed in St. Mark’s Cathedral in 
Venice until the debt was paid. King Louis, thinking 
that too much could not be done to honor these two most 
sacred relics in all Christendom, and that there was no 
building worthy to contain them, in 1246 began building 
operations on this beautiful Cathedral. ‘This is the reason 
the Catholic Church makes so much of Sainte Chapelle. 
I might add that these relics are not there now. ‘There are 
two chapels, an upper and a lower. The upper chapel 
was dedicated to these two relics, the Cross and Crown. 
The lower chapel was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 

Having visited these magnificent places of worship, 
we were driven up and down the spacious boulevards and 
avenues, through parks and gardens where the many 
monuments and statues of kings and men of renown 
were placed. As the buses would slow down the guide 
would give some of the history of each. Of course we 
did not learn all we would like, but what an inspiration 
and incentive it was for future reference. It was a day 
long to be remembered. 

We returned to the hotel about 5:30. After partaking 
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of another delicious meal to build up the physical man, 
we were to have a great intellectual treat. I think the 
entire group went to see “Faust” at the Grand Opera 
House, said to be the most beautiful music house in the 
world. It was a great pleasure for me. I, fortunately, had 
read Faust as part of my work in college, and I was able 
to follow the play step by step, although I could not 
understand all the words. 

The next day I expected to go to Belgium and visit 
the battlefield, but for some reason the bus did not go 
and I was much disappointed. However, there were 
many things that were, perhaps, more worthwhile for 
me. There is one building I think no visitor to Paris 
should fail to see. I had seen the Louvre on the outside, 
but there are many more beautiful buildings in Paris than 
this. We were told, however, that there is no building 
in the world that has so much beauty on the inside. I 
can never forget and will always be thankful that it was 
my privilege to see this wonderful galaxy of fine arts. If, 
perchance, anyone who has never been to Paris should 
read these lines, I would urge such a one to pick up his 
encyclopaedia and read about this beautiful city. 

After three days of pleasure and profit we were to 
take the train and go through Burgundy, one of the rich- 
est and most beautiful parts of France, on our way to 
Geneva, Switzerland, a city not so large but beautiful 
and no less historic. I do not recall the distance by rail, 
but we left Paris at 8:30 A.M. and arrived at Geneva at 
7:00 P.M. The pension where we were to stop was as 
fine as any of the hotels, and far better service than we 
found in most of them. The proprietor and the servants 
were so kind and thoughtful for our comfort and needs. 
Everyone seemed to feel that our stay was too short, 
two nights and a day. However short the time, we saw 
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much and learned some things of real value. We had a 
splendid guide who had arranged a very interesting pro- 
gram. We did see some of the city the first night and 
early the next morning we got our first view of the lovely 
lake, said to be the most beautiful in the world. Geneva 
is the home of a number of the great Protestant Reform- 
ers. I suppose there is no city in the world where one man 
has left his “footprints on the sands of time” so markedly 
as John Calvin has left his on the city of Geneva. There 
were many others, of course, and the city has not failed 
to honor them, but this man of God was the real leader 
and his influence is still felt. 

The city of Geneva is noted for many movements in 
the interest of mankind. Perhaps the first World Peace 
movement, ever attempted, was started in Geneva. The 
Red Cross was organized in Geneva in 1863, and it was 
because of the energy and love of independence that 
Geneva was chosen as the seat of the League of Nations. 

We did not have much time for sight-seeing trips but 
the most historic and prominent buildings and monuments 
were nearby and easy of access. Several hours of the day 
were spent in the League of Nations building and the 
Labor Bureau. We were all inspired and pleased to hear 
a lecture on the League of Nations by a very prominent 
speaker. 

Shortly after seven on Saturday morning we left for 
Italy. After starting it seemed but a few minutes until 
we plunged into the most rugged and wonderful moun- 
tain scenery to be found in all the world, the Italian Alps. 
What exclamations were going up, first from one and 
then from another on either side of the car. It might be 
a snow-capped peak or a little Swiss home built in the 
side of the mountain, or a village and a beautiful church 
high up in the mountain. There was scarcely a moment 
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of quiet until we began to descend and rush through the 
great Simplon Tunnel, which is more than twelve miles 
_ long. It was begun in July, 1894, and finished in January, 
1896, at a cost of $15,000,000. 

It was not long until the scene changed from the 
rugged, snow-capped mountains to palm trees and flow- 
ers, fields of waving grain and the Italian blue skies. Our 
first stop was Milan. At one period of its history, this city 
was considered next in importance to Rome. It is a city 
of more than a half million. Leonardo Da Vinci spent 
much time here and gave much of his genius and talent 
to help build and make it famous. We arrived about the 
middle of the afternoon and had to leave the next day 
before noon, so it was not possible to go far or see much 
of the art and magnificent buildings that are there. The 
proprietor of the hotel and a Miss Wyman from York, 
Pennsylvania, who had been on a similar tour a year be- 
fore, met us at the station. A large bus awaited us and 
we were taken about the city before dinner. 

We moved fast, saw many magnificent buildings and 
monuments. There were a great many parks and squares, 
and in each there seemed to be a monument to some 
notable person, one to Napoleon, one to Garibaldi, one 
to Leonardo Da Vinci, but we were moving along so 
rapidly that one could not take notes and catch the things 
that were being said by the guide. There was one thing 
that one could not possibly forget and which I feel sure 
the entire group had impressed upon it, and that was 
“Tl Duomo,” the great Cathedral. It was the first thing 
we saw as we drove out the street just a little way from 
the hotel and entered the square where this marvelous 
building stands. It was simply breath-taking to me. I 
could not speak. I had never looked upon any building 
that filled me with so much awe. It is the second largest 
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cathedral in the world, and some have called it ‘the 
Eighth Wonder of the World.” There are 135 spires 
and 2000 monuments that adorn the outside of this ma- 
jestic building. The height of the principal spire is 108 
meters, and on its top is the famous monument of the 
madonna. This beautiful cathedral was begun in 1386 
and finished in 1805. 

There was one other cathedral that the guide wanted 
us to see. It was not as beautiful, but it had things on the 
inside that were as inspiring as was the Il Duomo. This 
was the Church of St. Maria delle Grazie. On the walls 
of this old cathedral are some of the finest paintings in 
existence. There is just one I shall name, ““The Lord’s 
Supper” by Da Vinci. It is his masterpiece and some 
have thought the greatest painting of all time. I pur- 
chased a copy while there and have it in my bedroom. 

From Milan we moved on to the birthplace of Colum- 
bus—Genoa—a seaport on the Mediterranean. This is 
another very fine and important city of about three hun- 
dred thousand. I was there just long enough to eat the 
noon meal and have a hurried sight-seeing trip. There 
are numerous monuments and buildings, and parks and 
squares, erected to the memory of Columbus, Mazzini, 
Verdi, Garibaldi, and others. All are massive and beau- 
tiful. I shall speak of only two things: First, the birth- 
place of Columbus. This is a small, one story house, I 
think plaster covered, about the size of a garage, with a 
flat roof. It stands near a prominent building in the old 
part of the city. A large plaque is fastened to the front 
of the building stating the date of birth and some little 
history of Columbus. The other thing of great interest 
was the cemetery. We saw one after a similar plan in 
Milan, but nothing so extensive or elaborate. I believe 
the one in Genoa is considered one of the most beautiful 
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in the world and so different from anything seen in 
this country. It measures 385,000 square meters, mostly 
on level ground, but it slopes up the hillside, and in this 
part the poor are buried. They can lease the piece of 
ground for 15 years, then their dust is taken up and put 
in a little box and placed in the long galleries made of 
marble. These galleries run along for, I judge, a quarter 
of a mile, and are about 15 feet high. The well-to-do 
can have space for the entire family. Around these gal- 
leries and all over the entire grounds are the most beau- 
tiful monuments, placed there by their loved ones, and 
sometimes by those who are to be placed there. In one 
instance a poor woman wanted a monument of marble 
placed at her grave. She sold doughnuts and hazelnuts at 
the market for fifty years and saved $2,000 and had a 
life-sized monument carved out of beautiful marble just 
as she appeared in her market garb, basket filled with 
doughnuts and strings of hazelnuts about her neck. On 
her apron are carved these words: “All true Catholics 
who pass by, please say a prayer for me, that my soul 
may rest in peace.” We trust she found peace before the 
end came. 

Rome was not included in the tour, but I had made 
up my mind that I must see Rome if at all possible. I 
could not think of being in Italy and not going there, 
and how glad I am that I made the trip. I left the group 
at Genoa about 3:00 o’clock in the afternoon. The rest 
were going to a summer resort for three days rest. They 
would meet me in Pisa. I arrived in Rome just as the big 
clock was striking twelve midnight. I had the address 
of a pension where the guide thought I would be well 
cared for, and find people who could give me the best 
information as to where to go and things to see. [| got 
in a taxi and gave the driver the address. I was his only 
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passenger and I imagine he drove me through every 
street and alley of the city. We finally arrived at the 
place, only to find no one there, at least we could not 
awaken anyone. I said to him, “Drive me back to any 
place you find where I can get a room.”” When I got out 
I asked how much. He looked at the register, I don’t 
know the rate per mile, but I had to fork over $3.35. I 
discovered the next morning that I could have had a 
lovely room and breakfast for less than I paid for that 
ride. This was the only time I got “stung” on the entire 
trip. 

y didn’t lose any sleep over this, but I remained awake, 
thinking what I should do the next day. Before I went 
to sleep a happy thought struck me. I think the good 
Lord must have put it into my mind. There came to me 
the name of a college, “Mount Mario,” that belonged to 
the Methodist Church. I thought of the controversy that 
took place over the property on the hill above the 
Vatican. I knew Dr. Tipple who had been president of 
this school, and I had visited the home of Bishop Burt 
after he had retired and lived at Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
He had taken me all through his home and showed me 
the beautiful furniture that had been presented to him by 
the students of Mount Mario when he was president and 
after he became a Bishop. As I was thinking of these 
things I decided I would go to the Western Union after 
breakfast and find out how to go to this school. Where 
I stayed that night was just a couple of squares from the 
Western Union Office. We were always advised, if in 
trouble, to go to the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, there was always someone there who could speak 
English and give us the proper information. I went to 
the office, found my man, and in a few minutes he gave 
me a slip of paper on which he had written the number 
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of the trolley car I should take and where I was to go. 
He said, “‘Go to the corner of the next street and watch 
_for Car No. 38.” I think that was about the first car 
that came along. In less than a half hour I was at the 
school. What luck was mine, as you will see. The presi- 
dent of the school was not there, having gone on his 
vacation. It was July and the school was closed. The 
man I was talking with said: “The president’s son is here, 
I will call him.” A fine looking young man came. I 
introduced myself to him and began to tell him my story. 
When I told him I knew Bishop Burt and Dr. Tipple, 
these two men almost hugged me. They both knew 
these men well as former presidents of Mount Mario. 
And now they were at my service. The man I first met 
in the office of the school was the secretary. He offered 
at once to go with me. After looking about the school 
we went down to St. Peter’s and the Vatican. I think 
I could never have found a more intelligent guide to pilot 
me through that marvelous place. After spending several 
hours looking at the work of Michael Angelo in the 
Sistine Chapel, and Raphael’s paintings and others until 
my eyes were too weary to look, we made our way to a 
restaurant for dinner. After giving our dinner order 
the secretary said: “I have an engagement this afternoon, 
but we have a chauffeur at the school. I will call him 
when we are through and he will be at your service.” 
Believe it or not, this man came with a fine automobile 
and for two days acted as my special guide all over the 
city of Rome and far down the Appian Way. This man 
was English, about 45 years old. He had been at the 
school for fourteen years and seemed to know every foot 
of the city. I did not need to tell my chauffeur where I 
wanted to go or what I should like to see. He knew 
what I ought to see. He thought no minister ought to 
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visit Rome without seeing the Forum, the Colosseum 
where the Christians were fed to the lions and burned 
for the pleasure of Nero; and that he should not visit 
Rome without going far enough along the Appian Way 
to put his feet upon stones where, perhaps, St. Paul had 
set his feet on his journey to the Eternal City. If I cared 
to do so I might write a chapter on Rome. I saw enough 
to know that “Rome was not built in a day.” What a 
rare privilege was mine, and how grateful I was to my 
guide and to God for it all. 

From Rome I went to Pisa where I spent the night. 
I arrived early in the evening and stopped at a very splen- 
did hotel. I had time to see some of the city before retir- 
ing. The rest of the group arrived about nine o’clock 
the next morning. Everyone seemed to be happy and 
rested, and all said they were glad to see me, as I was to 
see them. 

Almost immediately we started on a sight-seeing tour. 
Pisa is not a large city and the principal things to be seen 
are close together. First in order, as in most of the cities, 
was the Cathedral. It was indeed beautiful. It was begun 
in 1063 and finished in 1118. The Baptistry nearby was 
begun in 1153 and finished in 1278. It is very large, 
stands 190 feet high, and is adorned on the outside by a 
series of arcades with decorated canopies and crowned by 
a large dome. Then, of course, just a few paces from 
the Cathedral is the famous “Leaning Tower.” Every- 
one would have liked to climb this, but some seemed 
afraid. I thought, of course, it would not fall by my 
weight, so I went up to get a good view of the city. The 
cemetery is another wonderful place to see, somewhat 
after the pattern of the one at Genoa. 

In the afternoon we left Pisa for Florence, about 40 
miles by rail and 150 miles Northwest of Rome. Someone 
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has said, “One cannot claim to know Italy if one has not 
seen the beauties of this city.” It is a city of a quarter of 
a million souls and is beautiful for situation, built on both 
~ banks of the Arno river and surrounded by lovely hills. 
“Rome impresses and astonishes one for her thousand and 
one signs of imperial might. Florence, for her thousand 
and one proofs of Christian civilization.” 

We arrived about 3:00 P.M., which gave us time for 
a sight-seeing trip about the city, before going to the pen- 
sion. This was the most lovely place we had seen in all 
our tour. Every hotel and pension was good but this was 
superb. It had been the home of a Baroness and dated 
back to the 14th century. It was managed by a German, 
a fine looking gentleman who certainly knew his job. All 
our meals were served in a beautiful garden filled with 
shrubbery and flowers of all kinds. One would have liked 
to spend the whole summer there, but three days was 
our allotted time. As in all the other cities we had visited, 
The Duomo was the most remarkable building. It was 
erected 1298-1474. It was surmounted by its magnificent 
dome by Brunelleschi. Near the Cathedral was the Cam- 
panile and Baptistry. This latter building was to me one 
of the most interesting I had yet seen. One who has 
looked upon those three bronze gates has, perhaps, looked 
upon the most beautiful things in bronze that his eyes will 
ever behold in this world. When Michael Angelo first 
saw them he exclaimed: “They are fit for the gates of 
Paradise.” One of the gates was made by Andrea Pisano, 
the two others by Ghiberti. There are many other build- 
ings one might wish to mention, but just two that were 
extremely interesting to me. The old church of Santa 
Croce which is the burial place of some of the most 
famous men of Tuscany. Here are found the tombs of 
Michael Angelo, Buonarotti, Galileo and others. In the 
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Piazza stands a monument of Dante. The other building 
was the Ufhzi Gallery. Here are some of the finest paint- 
ings of the world’s most famous artists. 

One of the places which, perhaps, no one fails to see 
is the old bridge, “Ponte Vecchio.” There are seven 
bridges that span the river Arno, but this one is covered 
with houses and shops of various kinds, mostly jewelers 
and goldsmiths. Some of the shops, it is said, have been in 
operation since the 14th Century. In the center of the 
bridge, where there is a break in the two rows of shops, 
is a monument to Cellini. Here one can get a beautiful 
view of the river Arno, bordered by old buildings and 
the other bridges. 

I have referred to the magnificent pension and the 
beautiful surroundings, and the delicious meals that were 
served in the garden, but I must not fail to tell of a very 
interesting and odd experience which four of the young 
ladies and myself had while there. The proprietor evi- 
dently did not count on such a large group and he dis- 
covered that five of us had to be lodged out for the night. 
He explained this to all of us at the evening meal and 
asked if five of the group would be willing to go to the 
farm house for the night. I at once volunteered, and then 
four of the girls said they would go. He assured us that 
we would have every convenience and the rooms were 
even finer than we would have at the pension, but he did 
not say we would be housed under the same roof with 
the horses, cows, pigs, chickens and geese. It was a very 
short walk over to the farm. It was after ten o’clock 
when one of the servants escorted the five of us over. 
Everything, so far as we could see, appeared all right on 
the outside, and when we were shown our rooms we were 
amazed to see the large, spacious rooms, the finest we had 
yet seen. My room seemed as though made ready for a 
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prince. I slept well but awoke early. I heard some noises 
that seemed familiar. I looked out my window on the 
left, and behold there were three large, black hogs, a 
flock of chickens, some geese and turkeys. All were 
sheltered somewhere in the same building. There were 
other noises on the other side of the house, and going to 
the other window I saw a horse and a man. As I thrust 
my head out the window I saw he was threshing wheat, 
the old-fashioned way. I went to the bathroom, dressed, 
shaved and went down to have a chat with the farmer. 
In a little while the girls appeared and we started across 
the lane for breakfast. We all agreed it was an experience 
worth while. 

After three glorious days in Florence we were headed 
for Venice, the most unique city, I suppose, in the world. 
We arrived in Venice about eleven P.M. I do not re- 
member anything much as to the railroad station. Per- 
haps I was half asleep, but in a few minutes we were 
down by the water, getting into the gondola. It was 
about a mile to the hotel where we were to stay. We had 
not gone but a few blocks until our big, six-foot gondolier 
began to sing, as he kept the boat moving with one oar. 
We were well cared for at the hotel. It was far past mid- 
night before we were able to settle down and in the 
morning everyone was up early. I suppose all were anx- 
ious to see a city where there were no horses, buses, 
trolley cars or automobiles, a city where all traffic was by 
water, but they carry on and do business comparable 
with other cities of the world. Henry Van Dyke sings: 
“Tt’s Sweet to Dream of Venice.” It is a dream city, yet 
few cities have had a more remarkable history. It is an 
ancient city, dating back to the 5th century. The present 
city stands on 117 small islands, separated by 150 canals 
and united by 380 bridges. 
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There are many beautiful buildings and several mag- 
nificent Cathedrals, but the most prominent are the 
Palace of the Doges or Dukes, and St. Mark’s Cathedral. 
This latter building is one of the most interesting of all. 
It was built or begun in the 9th century. It is surmounted 
by five large domes; the front is adorned with 500 col- 
umns of precious marble. Above the doorway are the 
celebrated bronze horses brought from Constantinople 
by the Duke Dandolo in 1204. 

The Palace of the Dukes is magnificent, but if one is 
conducted over the “Bridge of Sighs” which connects 
the prison and the palace, as a few of us were, one is apt 
to forget about its beauty and grandeur as one goes 
through that dark, dismal, narrow, winding passage-way, 
over which hundreds and thousands of prisoners were 
led to their doom. Truly it was a “Bridge of Sighs.” 

After we visited the Palace and Cathedral and fed 
the pigeons in the plaza or square, we went to the colored 
glass factory. It was very interesting. One of the work- 
men made a little glass pig and handed it to me. I still 
have it on my dresser. I slipped a few coins in his hand, 
he seemed pleased. One afternoon a few of us went to 
the beach. Venice is a seaport city of the Adriatic, next 
in importance to Trieste. This beach is said to be the 
finest in the world. I have never enjoyed ocean bathing 
any too well because of the cool breezes, but here I found 
it delightful. Another never-to-be-forgotten pleasure 
was mine before we left Venice. The first morning after 
our arrival we learned that ““The Merchant of Venice” 
was to be given at the open air theatre that evening, but 
it was said all tickets were sold. This was one of the plays 
of Shakespeare which I had always been anxious to see 
because I was more familiar with it than most of his plays, 
having studied it in college, so I made up my mind I would 
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see it by hook or crook. I went to the Western Union 
office shortly after breakfast. I felt if I could find some- 
one who had a position there and who could talk my 
_ language, perhaps I might find a way to get to see the 
play. Sure enough I found a man, told him my story, 
and showed him some of my credentials. He said, “You 
come back after dinner and [ll see what I can do.” I 
went back in the afternoon and the gentleman handed 
me three tickets. ‘There were two young lady teachers 
from Connecticut who were as anxious as was I to see 
the play. I have never in all my years enjoyed a perform- 
ance of any nature more than this one. To sit in that 
lovely outdoor theatre, with a silvery moon shining down 
upon the water, and seeing the beautiful gondola moving 
out from under the bridge and hearing the soft, sweet 
singing accompanied by the guitar, at the opening of the 
play, was something never to be forgotten. Then to hear 
those superb players. All were of the highest type in 
their parts, but surely no one could ever forget Shylock 
or Portia. I have been delighted and thrilled by many 
performers, but that was the high-water mark in my 
experience. 

After ten delightful days in sunny Italy, we bade her 
farewell and entrained for the Tyrol in Austria. It is a 
marvelous journey through the Austrian Alps. ‘The 
Italian Alps are rugged, steep and snow-capped, and 
speak of the power of God, while the Austrian Alps 
speak of His glory and beauty. We had left Venice at 
5:00 A.M. and arrived at Innsbruck about 4:00 P.M. This 
is the capital of the Tyrol. I was not feeling very well 
and stretched out for a rest at the hotel while the others 
were sight-seeing. We were slated to be in Oertz that 
evening, a little village about twenty miles up in the 
mountains. The group had arranged to put on a play for 
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the villagers. Some of the party were going to spend ten 
days at Oertz for study. The next day we all went to 
Oberammergau to see the Passion Play. It was the 300th 
anniversary of this delightful and impressive production. 
I had always thought that I would like to have this 
opportunity and pleasure. How fortunate for me to 
have been in Europe that year, 1934, because it was not 
given again until 1950. I should like to tell about the play 
and some of the players whom I met. Anton Laing was 
still living and acting, although he did not take the role 
of Jesus. It was my privilege to have a visit with him, and 
to meet John and Peter and others. What lovely people 
they are. If one is in Germany or Austria, it would be 
well worth going into the Tyrol and paying a visit to 
this unique village and studying the life of this fine, open- 
hearted, God-like people, who have learned so much 
about the life of Jesus through these three centuries, and 
seem to put His teachings into practice. 

From Oberammergau to Munich, the capital of Ba- 
varia, one of Germany’s largest and most important cities. 
We were housed at the Christian Hotel, but one could 
have beer, wine or anything one might order. I was some- 
what surprised when I was invited to a devotional service 
held in the parlor every morning after breakfast. The 
proprietor conducted the service himself and did it very 
well. Munich is a very lovely city. They boast of having 
the most beautiful street of any city in Europe, “Ludwig 
Strasse.” The English Garden is also a beautiful park 
where one can be profitably entertained for hours, if 
time permits. We visited the most important parts of 
the city and saw many of the most beautiful buildings. 
The library, the gallery and museum are all wonderful. 

In 1934 not many of us in America thought of a 
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second World War. But no one of us who stood and 
watched 30,000 German soldiers, in full uniform, tramp, 
tramp, tramp the streets of the city, and see the out- 
stretched hands and uplifted voices, “Heil Hitler,” could 
help but feel that war was near at hand. After the parade 
some of the girls wanted to go to the Hofbrau, one of 
the famous beer gardens of Germany. Ever since I was 
a lad I had heard about the German beer gardens, and I 
thought I would like to know just what they were like. 
I suppose there were at least 1500 people in that large 
building. There are four floors. The first or basement 
is for the poorest class. At either end of this room was 
a very large, polished barrel with brass bands, standing 
upright and a spigot at the bottom. Here one could go 
and serve one’s self. We were told you could get a mug 
of this beer, nearly a quart, for two cents. On the next 
floor the customers were served at tables, or at least they 
sat there and ate and drank their beer. On the third floor 
were folks we would call the middle class. Here they had 
music and guests could be served a full meal if they 
wanted it. On the top floor, which was also crowded, 
were the “higher-ups.” Everybody seemed to be in full 
dress. A very fine orchestra was seated at the end of the 
hall, playing high class music. The room was beautifully 
decorated, the tables glittered with cut glass and silver, 
and were burdened with the most delicious looking food 
of all kinds. One of the things that impressed itself upon 
me was the fact that not one of this crowd of beer drink- 
ers was drunk. In the ten days we were in Germany 
there was only one man that we saw who was drunk. If 
the drinkers of America would control themselves as 
the German people have, most of the poverty, crime and 
all the other evils connected with strong drink would be 
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eliminated. It was also our privilege and pleasure to see 
two splendid operas while in Munich, “The Magic Flute” 
by Mozart, and “Siegfried” by Wagner. 

The next jump we made was to Prague, the capital 
of Czecho-Slovakia. This is about an eight hour ride 
from Munich. We thought when our train pulled in the 
people were giving us a wonderful reception. The station 
platform was crowded and people were intently gazing 
as we got off the train. We had in our group one colored 
person, a lady teacher from Houston, Texas, a very 
bright lovely person. When we were going about on foot 
she never pushed herself forward, and would walk by her- 
self. Frequently I would walk with her. It happened that 
when we got off the train at Prague I was walking with 
her, and the people began to follow us and kept looking 
at this colored lady, then at me, until we got on the bus. 
I thought, perhaps, they were wondering whether we 
were man and wife. We found out the reason after we got 
to the hotel. The King of Siam and his wife were to visit 
Prague to see an eye specialist, and it was reported they 
were coming on the same train our group had arrived 
on. Naturally these people—some of whom had never 
seen a colored person—saw our colored lady, and took 
her for the Queen of Siam, but they couldn’t quite figure 
out who I was. Later on, some of the group began to 
call me the “King of Siam.” Prague is a very beautiful city 
of probably a quarter of a million people. It is called 
the city of a hundred towers or steeples. Our bus stop- 
ped at the top of Petrin Hill so we could see how beau- 
tiful the city was. There are many ancient buildings and 
monuments, but when one was in the business part of the 
city it made one think of Pittsburgh or Philadelphia. 
Like most of the cities there were so many things we saw, 
but a few we could not forget. The “Charles Bridge” 
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perhaps would be the first thing one might think of in 
connection with Prague. It is said to be the oldest stone 
bridge in the world. The Clock Tower, John Huss 
~ Monument and Tyh Church, the tomb of Tycho Brahe, 
the several great cathedrals, all these one sees in the mind’s 
eye as one thinks of Prague. There was one institution, 
not ancient, that to me was of great interest. We were 
taken out beyond the city to see the finest and most 
modern home for old folks and children to be found 
in any country. If that work is continued as planned, 
when completed it will be a real monument to the mem- 
ory of President Masaryk who had been elected president 
for life. ! 

There was an interesting incident that took place 
while we were in the cathedral. A goodly number of 
other people were coming in besides our group. No 
service of any kind was going on, but suddenly someone 
called out for everyone to be quiet. Then we were in- 
formed that a wedding ceremony was to take place. All 
of our group left the cathedral but the guide and myself. 
I said to him, “Let’s stay and see the wedding.” 

“©O.K.,” he said. 

Just then the big door was opened and the party 
was filing in. They were not to have the ceremony in 
the main sanctuary but in the chapel. After the bridal 
party got by us, I noticed that the friends began to fol- 
low. I said to the guide, “Come on,” and we followed in, 
and managed to be right back of where the groom and | 
bride stood. It was one of the loveliest ceremonies I 
have ever witnessed. I would have given a great deal to 
have understood what the minister said to that young 
couple while they knelt at the altar. He lectured to them, 
not out of a book but apparently from his heart, for just 
twelve minutes. It surely was impressive. When Charles, 
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the guide, and myself returned to the bus, the rest were 
about ready to mob us for keeping them waiting so long. 
After I tried to describe the ceremony they were all sorry 
they had not stayed to see it also. 

We left Prague at 9:00 A.M. for Koenigstein, a lovely 
_ town in the Elbe valley, a distance of, perhaps, one hun- 
dred miles. The reason for stopping for a day and a night 
here was to see the castle and fort. Frederick the Great 
lived in this castle for seven years, and it was against this 
fort that Napoleon drew up his army, but before an 
attack was made an alliance was consummated with the 
Austrians. 

I had several interesting experiences while here. I 
learned that there was to be a Hitler Youth meeting that 
evening and I went to it. There were about 400 young 
people who had gathered, and they were yelling and 
whooping things up just like a group of school boys and 
girls do at a pep meeting before a football game takes 
place. I sat in a seat far back, for about half an hour, not 
understanding much but enjoying the excitement. When 
eight o’clock came, several fine looking men came to the 
platform. One man looked over the audience and then 
walked to the rear and came to where I sat. He spoke to 
me very pleasantly. He said, “I see you are a stranger.” 
I thought he might be going to invite me up front, but 
instead he informed me that no strangers were allowed 
in those meetings. I assured him that I was no spy. I 
arose and left the room. I went back to the hotel and 
several of the girls got hold of me and wanted me to go 
with them to what they said was a very popular German 
‘Wine Cellar.” I at last consented to be their chaperon. 
We found the place and went in. A young lady came 
and ushered us into a side room where there were several 
small tables. We could see out into the barroom where 
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there were about a dozen soldiers standing. It looked to 
me like one of the oldtime saloons. I think we all ordered 
cocoa. After a little while I could see several of these 
soldier boys peeking at the girls, and the girls began flirt- 
ing with them. After a bit four of them came over near 
the door, and I invited them to join us. They all marched 
in and sat down. Three of them could speak English very 
well. We sat there for about an hour and then started 
for the hotel. ‘They were stopping at the hotel also and 
went along. We all gathered in the parlor and visited 
with them until long after midnight. 

The next morning we made the climb up an incline 
plane to the Castle and Fort. It was interesting and off- 
ered a splendid view of the country. It was just about 
noon while we were still at the Fort when the death of 
Von Hindenburg was announced over the radio. It was 
not long until people began coming marching up the 
plane, until about 200 had gathered, and then a very 
large German priest gave an address which I could hear 
but not understand. That was quite interesting to me, 
just to be there at that particular time. 

We next started for Dresden, a beautiful city of a 
half million. The Palace of Many Kings, the Museum, the 
Library, Opera House and Gallery are the principal 
buildings to visit. I might say something of each of these, 
but in a way it would be a repetition of what I have so 
many times said, and yet it is in some ways much differ- 
ent than other cities we have seen. There was one thing 
that made it well worth the time. No one who has ever 
gone through the great Picture Gallery of Dresden, it 
seems to me, could ever forget the feeling of awe as he 
stood in the little room and beheld the marvelous picture 
of the Sistine Madonna by Raphael. If there were nothing 


else in Dresden this would be attraction enough for many 
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people. This picture is in a room by itself. It is con- 
sidered the most famous picture in the world, and is the 
pride and glory of Dresden. 

Our next move was to Berlin. Prof. Nelson and my- 
self arranged to stop off for a day at Wittenberg. No 
student of history or protestant minister should ever go 
to Germany and not visit the birthplace of the Reforma- 
tion, Wittenberg, a very lovely small city of perhaps 
25,000 population. There are just a few things that one 
is anxious to see. The University where Luther taught 
is no longer there, as it has been removed to Halle. The 
church where he preached 1s still the city church, a very 
fine and well kept building. At the other end of the city 
is the Castle Church. Here Frederick the Flector lived. 
It was on the door of this Church that Luther nailed his 
95 theses, and his friend, Melanchthon, a great scholar 
and preacher, also lived here. He was of great help to 
Luther, especially in his translation of the German Bible. 
The one place where one would like to spend days, in- 
stead of hours, is the home where Luther lived and the 
Museum that joins it, in which are housed Bibles, books, 
manuscripts and relics of all sorts, which speak volumes 
for this fearless man of God who was the leader of the 
Reformation. 

After about eight hours in Wittenberg we left for 
Berlin, where we spent three days. It is a great city with 
much to be seen wherever one cared to go, but it was a 
silent, drab, lifeless city for the few days we were 
there. Von Hindenberg had just died. Hitler, without 
any pomp, had come into power, and began to use it 
immediately by giving orders to have Dolfuss, ruler of 
Austria, murdered. This was a shock to Europe, a signal 
that encircled the world. We had expected to go to 
Vienna, but we were advised not to do so. I sat in the ho- 
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tel and listened to Hitler’s first speech over the radio, 
much of which I did not understand, but to watch the 

grim faces of the men and the deathlike silence was suffi- 
- cient evidence that a dark picture was being painted for 
the German people. 

It was Saturday evening when we arrived in Berlin. 
Sunday was a very busy day for me. The World’s Bap- 
tist Congress or Convention was holding forth in that 
City. I went to the oldest Baptist Church in the morning 
and heard a minister from Canada. In the evening several 
of our group attended a meeting at the Convention Hall 
which, I was told, seated 20,000. It was filled. We heard 
Dr. Truitt from Texas and another preacher who spoke 
in German. 

On Monday the entire group went about 40 miles 
by bus to visit one of the Reclamation Camps. There 
were many of them in Germany at that time. They were 
much like our C. C. Camps. We all had dinner at the 
camp and listened to a lecture by a young University 
professor on “The New Education for Germany.” These 
camps were putting into practice some of the ideas the 
professor talked about. It was all for the building up of 
a great war machine although not presented in just those 
words to us. 

We spent the afternoon at Potsdam which was the 
King’s residence. Here are several palaces. Frederick the 
Great built a beautiful summer palace just outside the 
city. We were able to get in some parts of it. It was 
undergoing some repairs. Potsdam is said to be the best 
laid out and most beautiful city in Germany. The popu- 
lation is about 70,000. There are many other beautiful 
buildings, but the palaces and two fine churches are out- 
standing. 

Berlin is a great city, the largest in Germany. The 
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principal street, Unter den Linden, is about a mile long 
and 160 feet wide. At the end of the street is a public 
square with which it is connected by the Castle Bridge. 
This is a beautiful structure surmounted by large marble 
statues. Around the square are the principal public build- 
ings, the Royal Palace, the Arsenal, the University, the 
Royal Academy, the Museums and others. At the end 
of the street is the Brandenburg Gate, said to be one of 
the finest in the world. With all of these wonderful 
structures, and with all the beautiful things to be seen 
in Berlin, it was a city of gloom to me while there. 

The four days in Berlin gave us time to meet some 
very fine German people. They treated us royally but 
were not free to talk about conditions of the homeland. 
‘They wanted to hear about America and how our people 
felt toward Germany. 

We left Berlin Wednesday for Stettin, the Baltic sea- 
port. A few of the group went to Moscow, but most of 
us preferred to visit the Scandinavian Countries. 

We left Stettin in the afternoon on the “Ariadne,” 
a Finnish ship. It was a beautiful ship though not so 
large as the “Western Land.” As we entered one was 
made to feel that one was entering a magnificent hotel 
where a king and queen were about to be entertained. 
I had never seen more elaborate or beautiful decorations. 
And it was not long until we discovered, as had been 
reported, what wonderful cooks the people of these small 
nations were, and what delicious food they served. By 
the time we had rushed about the ship, admiring the 
decorations and the rich furnishings of the different 
decks, etc., it was time to get ready for dinner, and what 
a meal it was! I have several menus that I brought back 
with me, and if I were to write it out in full, it would 
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seem unbelievable that any ship or hotel would serve 

so much at one meal. 

In some ways this side trip to Finland, Sweden, Nor- 
way and Denmark was the most delightful of the entire 

tour. 

We stopped off for a little while at Esthonia, one of 
the Balkan States, now, of course, under Russian rule. 
We went to see an old Cathedral which was fine, but it 
was nothing to be compared with what we had been 
privileged to see, and the city itself was quite primitive 
in comparison also. While this short visit was not plan- 
ned as a part of our tour by the Pocono Company, it did 
give one a little insight into the differences between peo- 
ples under democratic form of government and those 
under a dictatorship. From Esthonia we went to Hel- 
sinki, the capital of Finland. To me this was a wonder- 
land. I was never more surprised, and agreeably so, to 
discover such a beautiful city, so clean, well-kept and 
orderly, and such fine, intellectual and cultured people, 
and a material progress that was amazing to all. I had 
been under the impression we were headed for a sort of 
barren, wild, uncivilized country, but found it to be a 
land of beauty and of flowers. We saw more flowers in 
Finland and Sweden than in sunny Italy and France. 

We were met by a committee and taken by trolley 
car to the hotel. As we got off the trolley a great thrill 
was awaiting us. We had to walk just around a corner, 
and there was the hotel, decorated with flowers and three 
large, American flags. I threw my hat into the air and 
shouted. To see Old Glory floating and giving one a wel- 
come in a strange country is enough to make one shout. 
After dinner we were taken on a tour about the city and 
through some of the most important buildings, such as 
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the Museum, State House, Gallery and Church, all very 
artistic and beautiful. The University, State Capital and 
Railway Station are as fine as any to be found in any 
country. After the tour was over I went to the club house 
for a “Finnish Bath.” This is one of the most popular 
things this little nation presents, and no one visiting Fin- 
land should fail to get a bath while there. The only thing 
I didn’t like about it was that I thought they were going 
to roast me alive before they gave me the bath. However, 
when it was all over and I had taken my plunge into the 
cool pool, I certainly felt fit to climb the highest moun- 
tain. When this was over it was time for another delicious 
meal, a chicken dinner. 

In the evening we went to a restaurant, not to eat but 
to listen to a concert by a great orchestra. “‘Uhe building 
was surrounded by spacious, open galleries. We were 
there but a few minutes when it was announced that the 
orchestra would play “The Stars and Stripes Forever” 
by request. Evidently someone knew that some Amer- 
icans had dropped in. It was thrilling and we all appre- 
ciated the compliment. Two of the girls and I were 
seated at a table where sat a man and wife. We soon dis- 
covered that they were from New Jersey. They had 
been there for some time. They had come to Finland 
to reside while their daughter was taking a finishing 
course in music. They were lovely people, and after the 
concert they invited the three of us to go for a drive 
in their fine car, which they had brought with them from 
New Jersey. They took us all around the city and to 
their residence. I could have had the privilege of meet- 
ing Jean Sibelius, the great composer, the next day, but 
we had so many things planned that I did not take the 
opportunity, for which I have always been sorry. For 
me to have met that great man would have been more 
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worthwhile than anything else they had in Helsinki. To 
meet and see a truly great person is of more value than 
seeing great buildings. 

We were entertained at the Y.M.C.A. one evening 
by the committee that met us. Two young men, one a 
fine tenor, and the other a great pianist, entertained us, 
after which we listened to a very informing lecture about 
this wonderful little country. 

Our next move was to Stockholm, Sweden. I thought 
this should be called the flower city. Everywhere one 
looked, public buildings, workshops, factories or private 
homes one could see streaming from window boxes, bal- 
conies and porches, beautiful flowers as if the city were 
being decorated for some great event. It is just the cus- 
tom of the people for every day. How they must like 
flowers! Stockholm is said to be one of the most beauti- 
ful cities of the world. 

There are many fine public buildings: the Royal Li- 
brary, the National Museum, Academy of Science, Par- 
liament House, Town Hall and Royal Palace, ‘which are 
the chief among them. There are two churches of great 
interest, the Church of St. Nicholas, built in 1264, and 
the Franciscan Church where all the later sovereigns have 
been buried. The one building that interested me most 
was the Town Hall for the reason that I met the archi- 
tect, a fine young man 42 years of age. He was so inter- 
ested and described to us the way the various scenes upon 
the wall were made with inlaid glass. He told us the 
King’s brother had worked upon those walls, and about 
the many thousands of pieces of glass it took to form 
each picture. The outdoor museum was very remark- 
able. We visited the one in Finland, but the one in 
Sweden was much larger. It certainly would be of great 
value to the people, not only as a place of recreation, but 
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for study. It is on the order of our zoological parks but 
on a larger scale. Another thing of great interest to me 
were the many lovely villages which we saw outside the 
city of Stockholm. There were no tumbledown shacks. — 
All the people seem to take pride in keeping their homes 
looking as well as possible, no unpainted buildings. Flow- 
ers and shrubbery and lovely lawns wherever we went. 
They are a great, home-loving people. 

We had one disappointment while in Stockholm. 
We had visited the King’s Palace but the King was away 
on a vacation. We were informed that he was expected 
home the next day. For some reason our group did not 
get the information as to the exact time of his arrival. 
We got down to the palace just in time to see the tail end 
of the procession. It must have been a beautiful sight and 
we missed it. I was anxious to see a King, and I would 
have liked to see him, for he was one grand old man. 

That night about nine o’clock, after two very pleas- 
ant and profitable days, we took a sleeper for Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. It is an all-night run by train. We had 
to cross the strait by ferry, which took about an hour and 
a half. We got to our hotel—““Danne Virke”—about 8:00 
A.M. in time for a delicious breakfast, for which every- 
body was ready. We had just a day and a half in this 
busy capital city of Denmark. Everybody seemed to be 
on the move. Copenhagen is the principal station of the 
Danish fleet and the center of the commerce of Denmark. 
It carries on active trade with Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
Germany and Britain. 

Almost immediately after breakfast we were off on 
a sight-seeing trip. We kept moving so fast that I did not 
take time to jot down what I saw. There are many fine 
buildings, but not so outstanding as in some of the other 
places we had been. The Royal Palace, the Thorwaldsen 
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Museum, the Gallery and Library, and the University 
all are fine, but one’s head gets dizzy if one doesn’t have 
time to stop and take a long breath. 

There are several things that I remember more dis- 
tinctly than anything else which I saw in Copenhagen, 
first the fish market, which we visited in the morning. 
To see the women in their peculiar dress and the way 
they prepared the fish for market was fascinating to me. 
The other was the beautiful department store, said to be 
the largest and finest in all the North Countries. It surely 
is a great store, of which the city is justly proud. It was 
well that the guide made this store our last stop-off, else 
most of the ladies would have seen nothing further. 

We were now taken to the hotel, and after dolling 
up, and a half hour or so for rest, the gong sounded for 
dinner. I do not remember what was on the program for 
that night. There was something in the way of enter- 
tainment provided for us in every city we visited, and I 
was always ready to go, even if it had been a bull fight. 
The rest must have gone somewhere. All I can find 
recorded in my notes is the fact that I did not go out that 
night. 

The boat was to sail the next morning at 10:30 for 
Hull, England, but did not get off until one P.M. We 
had our noon meal on the ship and about three o’clock 
I went to my quarters to take a nap. About an hour 
later I was awakened by the purser pounding on the 
door. When I opened the door he handed me a radio 
message which read: “Sir, your bags will be shipped on 
next boat to London, United States Express.” I had 
placed my two large suitcases and handbag in the hall 
way, locked my room door and took the key to the office. 
This was always our instructions as we were leaving the 


hotel for good. I might say here this was the only slip-up 
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of any baggage, so far as I could learn, of anyone of the 
group during the entire trip, and this was no fault of the 
Pocono Study Tour Company. Well, here I was with 
just what was on my back, and not even a toothbrush, 
and I did not have “store” teeth. My mind was in a quan- 
dary. When we came to dinner in the evening everyone 
in the group had learned about the fix I was in, and each 
one came to my rescue in sharing anything they might 
have to help me out. One of the girls offered me pajamas; 
another a cap; another a safety razor she had purchased 
for her brother. The young Baptist preacher offered me 
anything of his that I could wear. We all had a heap of 
fun over the affair. 

In the forepart of this chapter I have said something 
about the delightful sea voyage across the Atlantic, but 
we are on the North Sea now, and I shall never forget 
that voyage. St. Paul, in telling of some of his sufferings, 
in the second letter to the Corinthians, says: “A night 
and a day I have been in the deep.” II Cor. 11:25. That 
verse became more intelligible to me after that experience 
on my journey to Hull. There were more than fifty of 
us in the group, and only five were able to take their 
meals, and all the others, I am sure, had empty stomachs. 
It was simply terrible for a night and a day. I had read 
many stories about storms at sea, but I never dreamed 

they were like that. 

We arrived at Hull about one o’clock P.M. Sunday. 
[had arranged for a short side trip to Edinburg, Scotland. 
I had just a half hour to make the train. I got a taxi to 
rush me to the station and made it by the skin of my 
teeth. Had I not made that train I would have had to 
wait eight hours. It was a fast train and made just one 
stop, the city of York between Hull and Edinburg. I sat 
beside a lady from York, and when she learned that I was 
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from America she seemed very much interested and asked 
many questions. Before the train pulled into the station 
she said I would have time to see the Cathedral, that the 
train always stopped for a half hour. She put her suit- 
case on the platform and ushered me over about two 
blocks, and I had time enough to look over the beautiful 
Cathedral and take a picture of it. 

I arrived in Edinburg about 8:30 P.M. It was still 
light. It is quite a long stretch up many steps to the busi- 
ness part of the city. As I reached the top the first thing 
I saw across the street was the large hotel, and that was 
what I wanted most, for I was about all in. I had had little 
sleep for several nights. But to my disappointment I was 
told every room was taken. They sent me to another 
hotel and I was given the same story. I left there and 
walked down the street and saw a fine looking young 
man coming toward me. I asked him if he knew of any 
place I might find a room for the night. 

He said, “There is a good hotel across the bridge, 
I think you could be accommodated there,” and he went 
with me. It was not more than a five minute walk. I went 
to the desk and asked for a room. 

The clerk said, “Yes, I have just one room vacant and 
you may have it for one night.” 

I said, “That is all right for me, I just want it for to- 
night.” 

I had planned to be in the city just for a day. It was a 
very nice hotel, I had a fine room and a delicious break- 
fast. Had they handed me a bill for six or seven dollars 
the next morning I feel sure I would not have grumbled 
a bit, I felt so well and so thankful, but to my amazement 
the bill rendered was for $1.60. I would have liked to 
stay there for a week. 

I was up early because I was anxious to see and learn 
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as much as possible in my one short day in the lovely 
city of Edinburg. I went across to Queen Street and 
soon had the information about the sight-seeing buses. 
I had to wait for some time before they started, and while 
waiting I went shopping in one of the large stores, then 
to the beautiful park where there are two fine mon- 
uments, a very magnificent one to Sir Walter Scott, and 
another not so large to David Livingstone. It was now 
about time for the bus to start. I met our guide as soon 
as I got on, and I had the good sense to be very friendly 
to him. He said his name was Jack Banks. I said to him, 
“One of my best friends in America is Bill Banks, a 
Methodist Preacher.” He said, “I had a son Bill, he was 
killed in the War,” and tears came into his big blue eyes. 
For the rest of the day I believe he gave more attention 
to me than to all the other passengers. He surely was a 
likeable fellow and he knew his job. 

Let me trace briefly the trip made by the bus in six 
or seven hours, where one can gather the principal facts 
of history of these liberty loving, wonderful people. 
First we were taken up to the “Castle.” All the great 
historic events during the early centuries centered here. 
Next we were taken to St. Giles Cathedral. It is thought 
the first building was erected here in 1128 A.D. St. Giles 
was the patron saint in whose honor the church was first 
built. But in later centuries and in these modern times 
St. Giles had been cared for and beautified and held as a 
place of worship, largely because John Knox, that old, 
sturdy preacher of the Word of God stood firm in Scot- 
land’s most trying times. We visited the John Knox 
home, which was most interesting, then down to the 
Greyfriars Church. In this churchyard sleep many of 
the Covenanters. One of the things that interested me 
very much was to see the monument out on the street, 
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erected to the memory of a dog, “Greyfriars Bobby.” 
If you like dogs and do not know the story, get it and 
read it. It is a true story and it will thrill you. The next 
place, which no one should miss because of its history, 
was “Holyrood,” the old abbey and castle where all the 
kings and nobles were buried. It is almost in ruins. I am 
wondering whether or not sometime it might be restored 
because of its historical interest. 

I could write at length about this, my one day in the 
lovely city of Edinburg and the hills of purple heather 
which I saw as the train skirted along them. As I now 
write and think of the names of John Knox, David Liv- 
ingstone, Sir Walter Scott, Robert Louis Stevenson and 
many others, how thankful I am for the privilege of 
having that one day in Scotland. 

At 5:30 P.M. I was to take the bus for London. If 
all went well, the dreams of my childhood would be real- 
ized. I had heard many stories by people who had come 
from the “Old Country” about London, and I often 
thought when I got big I would try to go there. It is a 
lovely trip from Edinburg to London by bus. We had 
about four hours before it got dark, and then several 
hours in the morning. We went through many fine cities 
and villages and saw many beautiful farms and estates. 
I think it was about 7:30 A.M. when we arrived in 
London. I did-not get much sleep during the night, but 
I did not seem to mind it, and I was ready to start off 
with the group at nine o’clock. Everyone seemed glad 
to see me, and at once they began asking how I got along. 
The first question I asked was, “Did my bags arrive?” 
Believe it or not, I did not get my luggage until Saturday 
morning about eleven o’clock, and we were to take the 
train for Southampton in the evening. I spent the entire 
week living in the same suit and borrowed shirts. How- 
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ever, | made up my mind that I would not let that inter- 
fere with my pleasure. We were quartered in the lovely 
Imperial Hotel in Russell Square. All the guests came to 
dinner in their lovely gowns and best bib and tucker, but 
I think I had more fun and got through the five days as 
well as any of them. 

What shall I say about London? One of the largest, 
if not the largest city in the world. What words can 
anyone use to express oneself as he rushes along to get a 
mere glimpse of the many wonders that are here to see. 
It was like the ending of a perfect day, to be in this city 
for five days before sailing for home. I shall not attempt 
to do more than jot down a few of the many places and 
buildings we saw. 

Our first, or rather my first visit was to Westminster 
Abbey. They had a special service there at ten o’clock. 
After the service we were taken about this beautiful and 
most interesting Cathedral. I purchased a book, “What 
to Remember About Westminster Abbey,” and I could 
from this book tell much about many things I saw, but 
there is very little I remember other than the Coronation 
Chair, where all the long list of Kings and Queens have 
been crowned. But while I do not recall very much 
about it, I have always been grateful for this one oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime for me. From here we went to the 
Parliament Building. What a massive structure and mag- 
nificent in all its parts. There was no session, it being 
vacation time, but we were taken into the House of 
Lords and House of Commons, and had explained to us 
much of the workings of Parliament. We were taken | 
about and saw many monuments of the great leaders and 
statesmen who wrought on these floors. From here our 
next visit was to see Buckingham Palace, St. James Pal- 
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ace, and then across the bridge over the ‘Thames river to 
look at “Big Ben” and hear it strike. 

After dinner I left the group and went on my own. 
They had been on a sight-seeing trip on Monday and 
saw many things which I would not get to see, but there 
were things and places I did not want to miss, and I also 
wanted to do a little shopping. I got on one of the three 
deck buses and found the conductor a good guide. He 
called to my attention all the important places, mon- 
uments, buildings, etc. as we went along. I got off the 
bus when we arrived at St. Paul’s Cathedral. I spent some 
time in the Cathedral. It is wonderful. The thing that I 
remember above all else was the marvelous picture by 
Leigh Hunt, “The Light of the World.” After dinner, 
in the evening, a few of us went to the Wax Figure Mu- 
seum. It is certainly something to see and we had a good 
deal of amusement among ourselves. As we went up a 
flight of stairs to the Hall, I almost ran into a lady and 
began to apologize, only to find that I was talking to a 
wax lady. One of the girls noticed a man dressed in a 
white uniform, standing by the entrance. Thinking it 
was a wax figure she went over and took hold of his arm, 
and he turned and spoke to her. One of the wax groups 
that interested me very much was the Presidents of the 
United States. I had seen three presidents, McKinley, 
Teddy Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. In wax they 
looked just as real as in life. 

Wednesday everyone made the trip by bus to the 
Shakespeare country. This is a trip of sixty miles. There 
were many interesting places pointed out to us as we 
went along. There were two stops of great interest to 
me. The first Kenilworth Castle and the next Oxford 
University. We were taken through Lincoln College. 
I was glad for this, because it was here John Wesley 
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taught and here in the dining hall they have a painting of 
President Lincoln, and a plaque with the Gettysburg 
Address. 

The village of Stratford-on-Avon, what we saw of it, is 
very interesting, but our time was given over to the things 
connected with the life of Shakespeare. There are only 
two buildings, the home in which he was born and the 
home of his wife, Anne Hathaway. Both homes are well 
preserved and multitudes of people have come, year after 
year, to see them. We had lunch in the village and re- 
turned in time for the evening dinner in London. 

After dinner several of the girls and myself went to 
“Cheshire Cheese,” the old tavern where Dr. Samuel 
Johnson and his cronies spent many hours together. In 
back of the tavern is the home in which he lived and 
wrote. We went back to see it, and then went to visit 
“Temple Gate Church.” All of this was very interesting 
and helpful. 

Thursday was another day of real importance. We 
were all taken to Windsor Castle, about 22 miles West 
from London. This is the principal royal residence in 
the kingdom. We then visited Eton, the famous school 
or college where many of the great leaders and statesmen 
of England receive their basic training. From Windsor 
we were taken to Stoke Poges Church and Manor House. 
This was of interest to all of us. It was here where Wil- 
liam Penn was born, and just a few miles away, at Jor- 
dans, where he is buried. There is a Penn Vault in the 
church, but William Penn was a staunch Quaker, and 
likely did not care to be buried in the established church. 
The Park in which the Manor and Church stands came 
into the possession of Thomas Penn, the son of William 
Penn, and was owned later by his grandson Granville up 
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until 1844. It is now owned by Colonel Shaw whose 
wife is a descendant of William Penn. 

It was in the Stokes Poges Churchyard that the poet, 
Thomas Gray, is buried, and here, under a lovely yew 
tree he wrote the “Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” 
We returned to the city for the noonday meal and then 
went to the British Museum, too much for our little cups 
to hold in a day. Did some window shopping in the eve- 
ning. 

ane was another busy day. Our first stop was 
Trafalgar Square, where stands the tall, majestic mon- 
ument of Lord Nelson, one of England’s great heroes. 
We then hustled across the Square to the National Gal- 
lery. Here one can see many of the world’s most famous 
paintings. While the rest were busy in going from one 
group of paintings to another, I slipped out to see an old 
church, St. Martin’s-in-the-Field. By the time we were 
through here it was noon. Looking over the schedule for 
the afternoon I decided on a different tour by myself. 
Being a Methodist minister and being in London for the 
first time, and perhaps the last, I felt that it would not 
do for me to return and not have seen Wesley Chapel, 
which is undoubtedly the most noted Methodist Church 
in the world. The building was erected largely by John 
Wesley’s influence. He raised $5,000 towards the build- 
ing fund. Heré John Wesley preached, and here he 1s 
buried. His brother, Charles, was a preacher here also. 
More notable preachers have stood in City Road Chapel, 
perhaps, than in any Methodist Church in existence. 
How glad I was to have gone to see Wesley Chapel. But 
I also saw other things that were of great interest. Just 
across the road is Bunhill Fields Cemetery. Here the 
mother of John and Charles Wesley is buried. Here also 
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I saw the graves of many notable persons. John Bunyan, 
Isaac Watts, Daniel DeFoe and others. Nearby, in a 
schoolyard, all by itself, is the grave of George Fox, 
founder of the Society of Friends or Quakers. I have 
often wondered, since my visit to his grave, why his fol- 
lowers have never placed some kind of monument to the 
memory of this great and good man. 

Before returning to the city I visited the famous Lon- 
don Tower. I did not have as much time here as I would 
like to have had, because we were booked to meet with a 
group from the Workers’ Educational Association before 
dinner. This Association has for its motto: “Education 
for Service.” They were particularly interested in the 
“Adult Educational Movement.” I discovered that none 
of our party who were present knew anything about 
this movement but myself, and what little I knew would 
not take much time in telling. I was selected to make a 
speech. Fortunately for me I had met the President of 
this London Association at Chautauqua, New York and 
heard him lecture. He was a very brilliant fellow. That 
gave me a good start for an introduction, and being a 
regular attendant at Chautauqua for more than thirty 
years, I filled in the time telling them some things about 
our great Chautauqua. They seemed very much inter- 
ested and asked a number of questions. When we re- 
turned to the hotel the entire group gave me a vote of 
thanks. 

I have mentioned the fact about my baggage being 
sent to London from Copenhagen. Well, on Friday the 
leader of our group finally did get track of my belong- 
ings. I was not at the hotel when she got the word, so 
the first thing on Saturday morning I had to go out to 
Bishop’s Gate, a long distance out of the city. My bag- 
gage was at a freight station. It was necessary for me to 
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sign some papers and go over a lot of red tape. I had a 
young fellow at the hotel go with me. We got back 
about eleven o’clock. After lunch I tried to make the 
~ most of the few hours before leaving London. The 
Charles Dickens house was not far from the hotel and 
I went to see that, paid a shilling to go through it. I went 
to the Old Curiosity Shop, then to one of the big depart- 
ment stores where I purchased a fine pair of buckskin 
gloves. By this time I had to rush back to the hotel and 
get ready to leave this marvelous city. 

We left London at 6:10 by train for Southampton. 
The Pennland on which we were to sail was docked be- 
tween the Leviathan and the Majestic, the then largest 
ship in the world. The Pennland looked small in com- 
parison with these two large ships. 

Our ship steamed out at 10:30. It was a beautiful 
moonlit night and everyone in the group was up until 
after midnight. Sunday was a glorious day. We passed 
the Bishop’s Lighthouse at 12:20 and had our last view 
of land until we saw the New World. 

We had the regular worship service at 10:30 on Sun- 
day morning, the purser conducting it. After the service, 
Bill, the young Baptist preacher, and some of the girls 
said I would have to preach for them. Bill had preached 
a sermon on the way over, and they seemed anxious to 
hear me. I finally said I would, so arrangements were 
made for 3:00 P.M. They were all there and others. 
When I got up to speak I referred to Bill’s sermon and 
said it was very fine, but I said, “I am about to deliver 
the greatest sermon you have ever heard.” I recited the 
Sermon on the Mount. I had committed this many years 
before, and had used it at different appointments where 
I served. I think I never had a more attentive audience 
than I had that Sunday, and none that seemed more ap- 
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preciative. However, I was amazed to learn that some 
of these fine, intelligent teachers had never read that 
masterpiece of Jesus. 

Sunday night a fierce storm began and for several 
days it was terrible. Almost everyone was sick. Fortu- 
nately, I was once again a good sailor. We had lovely 
weather the rest of the journey. When we saw the God- 
dess of Liberty a great cheer went up from all. 

My son and his wife were waiting at the dock as the 
ship was rocking its way in. 

So ended one of the most delightful journeys of my 
life and one of the most profitable. My one regret has 
been that I did not have the opportunity to take such a 
trip at the beginning of my ministry rather than near its 
close. It was Horace Greeley who said, “Go West, 
young man.” I would say to every young minister, “Go 
abroad, young man.” It will give a finishing touch to 
your education as perhaps nothing else could do. 
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CHAPTER VII 
ON THE ROAD WITH HOBOES 


The story or experience I am about to relate may not 
be of much interest to others, but it surely was interesting 
to me at the time, when I was part of it. I know it 
helped me to have more faith in God and it gave me a 
deeper insight into human nature, which became helpful 
in my ministry. 

I had finished my freshman year in college and was 
going back to Ashley to work in the barber shop with 
my old friend Charles Shafer, as I had done each summer 
while in school. He had bought the shop from me six 
years before. I always boarded with his parents when in 
Ashley. It was just like home to me. When I arrived 
about the first thing they said was, “We have sad news 
for you, Charley has left his wife.” It stunned me. I did 
not know what to say or think. His father said, “I know 
where he is, as he has written me. He is in South Bend, 
Indiana.” 

The next morning I went to see Charley’s wife. She 
seemed heartbroken. She did nothing but cry. Of course 
I did not know what to say or do. Finally, I said to her, 
calling her by her first name, “Ill go and bring him 
back.” We had been such good chums that I was con- 
fident he would come back with me. 

That same afternoon at four o’clock I left Wilkes- 
Barre on the Black Diamond Express for Buffalo, N. Y. 
I put up at the Y.M.C.A. that night. I think I paid 50¢ 


for my room. I forget what the fare was to Buffalo, but 
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I had only $15.00 to start with. That night at the “Y” 
I got in conversation with some fellows and naturally 
I told them what my mission was. I suppose I inquired 
about how to get to South Bend by the cheapest route. 
One fellow said, “Why don’t you go down to the 
scalper’s office. You might be able to pick up a ticket 
there and you can also find out the best route. I soon 
found the scalper’s office and he sold me a ticket for 
Toledo, Ohio. I was to go by boat to Detroit, Michigan, 
and then take the train to Toledo. I went into a barber 
shop the first thing when I arrived in Detroit to get 
shaved. In talking to the barber he told me how to get 
to South Bend much quicker and I could save some 
money. The scalper’s ticket was $6.50 and the fifteen 
dollars I started out with was about all gone, so I took 
the barber’s advice and jumped on a freight train going 
to Niles, Michigan. I arrived there about eleven o’clock 
on Saturday morning. I was informed that it was only 
eleven miles across country, and being a little short of 
funds I decided to hike it. 

It was a terriffically hot day in mid-August. I had not 
walked more than a mile or so before I heard the sound 
of horse’s feet trotting behind me. I looked back and I 
saw a white horse, a top buggy and a lady, all by herself 
holding the lines. I had finished my freshman year in 
college and expected to enter the sophomore class in 
about a month, but even so, I do not believe I could have 
mustered up enough courage to ask a young woman for 
a lift. But to my surprise she stopped the horse and asked 
me if I cared to ride. Well, I assured her I did care be- 
cause I was just about melting away like a cake of ice. 
I had come in the finest and best train from Wilkes-Barre 
to Buffalo—“The Black Diamond Express.” I had a de- 
lightful trip across Lake Erie to Detroit by boat and the 
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freight train was O.K. to Niles, but none of these will 
be compared in comfort and satisfaction to the four miles 


of a lift behind the old white horse driven by a young 


~ woman with red hair. I do not know whether she was 


married or single. I did not learn her name, but I have 
thought of her many times and I certainly appreciated 
the ride. When she said, “This is where I live,” and I got 
out of the buggy and bade her good-bye, I had almost six 
more miles of a jaunt to the city of South Bend, Indiana. 
It was then a city of 50,000 inhabitants. It was early in 
the afternoon when [ arrived there and as soon as I got 
something to eat I began my search in barber shops for 
my friend Charles Shafer. It was not long until I found 
the shop where he had worked for about a week or ten 
days and then quit and moved on, they said to Chicago. 
You might know I was beaten. I felt pretty blue. I just 
did not know what move to make next. Here I was in a 
strange city without friends and not enough money to 
pay for a night’s lodging. I was too tired and discour- 
aged to look for work which I might have gotten on 
Saturday night; so I just loafed about a park near Notre 
Dame University. It was a nice warm evening and when 
the rest of the people had quit the park I stretched out 
on the grass and went to sleep. I was dead to the world 
until daylight Sunday morning. I am at a loss now to 
know what I did all that day. I can’t recall where I went 
to eat or what I did eat. The one thing I do remember 
is that I found out where I could catch a freight train 
for Chicago about ten o’clock that night. To pass the 
time away Sunday evening I dropped into a fine Meth- 
odist church and sat in the last pew. I did not find out 
who the preacher was and I do not believe I heard any- 
thing he said. When the benediction was given, I slipped 
out as quickly as I could and hurried up the railroad track 
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to wait for my train. I arrived in Chicago early Monday 
morning. I think it is not more than 90 miles from South 
Bend. 

I really didn’t have too much faith that I would run 
across my friend in such a big city as Chicago, but having 
gotten so near and thinking I would have a better chance 
to get a job to earn my fare home, I took a chance. 

After getting off my train I made my way into the 
business part of the city. I soon came to a barber shop, 
but it was not yet open. I found out the barber would 
soon show up and I waited. When he came I asked if I 
might wash up and shave. “Sure,” he said. I told him 
I was a barber. After “‘dolling” up as best I could I asked 
the barber if he knew where I might land a job. He 
assured me there wouldn’t be much trouble getting work. 
Although he did not need anyone, I thanked him for the 
accommodations, etc., and I started off to find something 
to eat. When I finished my breakfast I took a street car 
for the Palmer House Hotel. I had always heard that 
the finest barber shop in the country was in the Palmer 
House at Chicago. The one thing I had in mind, above 
all else, was the hope of finding my friend Charley. 

It was shortly after I had visited the Palmer House 
that I landed a job. It was ona side street. I informed the 
proprietor I was broke and would have to earn some 
money before I could rent a room. He said I haven’t any 
room in our home, but if you want to you can sleep here 
in the shop. I said that was O.K. I had often slept in a 
barber chair. I tried this for several days and if I didn’t 
have enough from tips to get my meals, the boss would 
give me a few dimes. I tried very hard to keep going, but 
I soon discovered my chances were slim so far as finding 
my friend. I wrote his wife and said so and that I was 
about to return to Ashley. 
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When the boss came to the shop on Thursday morn- 
ing I said to him, “If you will pay me for the time I 
worked, I’ll try and bum my way back to Pennsylvania.” 
He said, “I won’t pay you anything unless you stay and 
work on Saturday.” “Very well, if that is the way you 
feel,” and I picked up my tools and walked out of the 
shop. I hadn’t any breakfast and all the money I had was 
eleven cents. I went to a bake shop and bought a pan of 
sugar-coated buns for which I paid five cents. I ate 
several of these and then made my way to the stock yard. 
I had heard often that one could work his way East by 
feeding and watering the cattle that were being shipped 
East. I found one of the fellows who was in charge of 
the cattle. I asked what the chances were to get back to 
Pennsylvania. He said, “We are making up a train now, 
and I can put you on that. It will cost you a dollar and 
a half.” 

I said to him, “I am dead broke. All the money I have 
is six cents, but I have some fine razors here. I am a bar- 
ber. Pll give you a fine $3.00 razor.” 

“No,” he said. “I don’t need a razor,” and he walked 
away. I turned in the other direction and walked 
down the railroad track for perhaps a couple of miles 
until I came to a water tank and telegraph operator’s 
office. I climbed the steps and had a talk with one of the 
operators. He told me there was a good train that would 
stop there for orders and take water about six o’clock. I 
loafed about the rest of the day. I ate all the buns and 
bought five cents worth of doughnuts. I think they gave 
me six for a nickel. I still had one cent. I wasn’t hungry, 
the weather was fine, and like Mr. Micawber hoping 
that something would turn up. 

My train was about on time—six p.m. When the con- 
ductor was not in sight I climbed into a box car. Before 
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the train pulled out another young chap got in the same 
car. I felt some better to have company. I asked him 
how far he was going. He named the town, said it was 
about twenty-five miles. It was his home. We had a very 
fine visit. I suppose I must have told him something of 
my wild goose chase and how I happened to be on the 
road. I imagine it must have been nearly midnight when 
the train stopped—not to let him off, but to pick up some 
more freight. He jumped out of the car, said good night 
to me and wished me luck. In a few minutes he was back 
and hopped into the car. He said, “As I walked down the 
track I was thinking about you. From what you said I 
guess you don’t have much money. I wish I had some 
to give you. All I have is a dime, you take that. It might 
help a little.” He said good night again and was gone. 
I have always felt sorry that I had not learned his name 
and kept in touch with him. He never will know what 
that dime did for me. What a joy came into my heart 
that night as I thought of that ten cents. I had a dread of 
having to beg for bread. I had never begged for anything 
in all my life, and I knew or I thought I should have to 
beg the next day, but now this young new-made friend 
had kept me from being a beggar. I knew that ten cents 
worth of buns and doughnuts had sustained me for one 
long day and I felt sure if I had good luck, I could at 
least subsist until Saturday on eleven cents. I would then 
be in Pittsburgh and would be able to get a job. But 
things did not work out that way. 

Soon after the young fellow had given me the dime 
and said good night, my train started. I was alone, no 
other “Knights of the Road” appeared and I had plenty 
of time for thought and lots of room to stretch out. I do 
not believe I stayed awake long for I was dead tired. I 
did not awaken until about ten o’clock the next morning 
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when the train stopped for water. I got out of the car 
and the conductor spied me. He warned me not to get 
back on again. I tried to tell him the plight I was in and 
how anxious I was to make Pittsburgh by Saturday. He 
looked daggers at me and said, “I wouldn’t let my grand- 
mother ride on this train.” I felt sure he meant it. How- 
ever, when the train pulled out, I hopped on. I did not 
get back in the car, and was standing between two freight 
cars holding on the ladder. I was not there very long 
until I heard the conductor roar—“You blankety blank 
blank, if you don’t get off Pll come down and kick you 
off.” The train was now making time and I began to 
pick out a spot to plant my feet for I felt sure he was 
coming down to do what he said. I made a safe landing 
because I had learned how to jump off as well as on a 
moving train. When the train got by and I had gotten 
my bearings I looked around me in every direction to 
_ see if there was a house or a person to tell me just where 
I was. There was no one in sight and I began to count 
the ties. I walked for more than an hour until I came 
to a small village. It was just about noon and was I hun- 
gry. I had eleven cents. I decided I would buy dough- 
nuts but there was no store. I then thought I would stop 
at a home and ask for a sandwich and offer to pay for it. 
But when I came to the first house I hesitated and walked 
on by and did the same at every house on the street until 
I came to the last house. It was a farm house. I saw some 
men out at the barn and I made my way towards the 
house. A lady came to the door and I asked her if she 
would sell me a sandwich. 

“Come in,” she said. “We are just through eating. 
We have ae here today and there is plenty left.” 

She cleared a place at the table and said I should pull 
up a chair and help myself. For the first time in my life 
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[ had a turkey dinner in the summertime. I really had 
never known of a turkey dinner other than at Thanks- 
giving or on Christmas day and I assure you no turkey 
dinner before or since has ever tasted so good as that one 
did to me. I learned while eating my dinner that I was 
in Ohio. I then made some inquiry as to when I might 
be able to catch a freight train for Pittsburgh. I was in- 
formed that no trains stopped at this village and about 
the only way I could catch a ride would be to go to the 
next town where all trains stopped to take water. The 
town was seventeen miles from where I now was and 
I hiked every foot of it on the ties. I arrived at the little 
town of Lodi, Ohio about eleven o’clock that night. 
There I came to a small railroad station. It was open and 
an oil lamp on the wall was lit. No one was about. I sat 
down for awhile and then I spread a newspaper out on 
the floor and I slept like a rock until about seven the next 
morning which was Saturday. If any trains had stopped 
there during the night I did not hear them. 

When I had gotten thoroughly awake and got myself 
together I went up to the town to see if I could find a 
barber shop. After I got cleaned up I asked the barber 
if he needed any help that day. 

He said, “If you are here tonight I could use you.” 

I told him I was anxious to get home and if I could 
pick up a ride I would likely go on my way. I thanked 
the barber and started off. I hadn’t had any breakfast as 
yet—I didn’t feel the need very much. I suppose that 
turkey dinner was still supplying my physical needs. | 
went back to the station to see if I could get some infor- 
mation about the trains—the kind I wanted. The ticket 
agent said, “There are quite a number of trains, but they’Il 
go so fast that it would be impossible to get on.” He said, 
“There will be one about midnight that stops and you 
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could likely get a ride.” Well I thought there was nothing 
else for me to do but to hang around. I sat in the station, 
read the paper and waited. It was nearly noon and I began 
to feel the need of food. I thought I would go up town 
and see whether I could find some buns or doughnuts. I 
still had eleven cents. As I went out of the station I noticed 
a half dozen men sitting on a pile of railroad ties. They 
were just eating their lunch. I thought I would go over 
and see if I could get any more information about trains. 
As I came near and saw those fellows eating from their 
buckets my mouth began to water and my stomach 
seemed to rumble. I hadn’t eaten anything for nearly 
twenty-four hours. I noticed one of the men had long 
hair and I also noticed he had quite a bit of food in his 
bucket. I said to him, “Mr. if you don’t eat all of that 
food and will give what is left to me, Pl cut your hair. 
I am a barber, but I’ve had a streak of hard luck. I am 
trying to work my way back home.” I told them the 
barber up in the town was going to give me work that 
night if I did not get a train out during the day. Every 
man stopped eating. I think each one gave me some- 
thing. I cut two heads of hair before they started back 
to work. ‘That was a lucky strike for me, and a meal on 
a pile of railroad ties I shall never forget. 

There were.several trains during the afternoon whiz- 
zed by—none that I would attempt to jump. I finally de- 
cided to find a shady spot to lie down and then work for 
the barber and perhaps pick up a ride on the train I was 
told stopped there about eleven o’clock. 

Along about four o’clock I went over to the barber 
shop. The barber smiled and said, “I see you are still 
around.” He had several customers waiting and he said, 
“You can go to work right away if you want to.” I took 
off my coat. He gave me a clean white coat and I got 
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ready for business. After a little while a young lad 
brought the barber his supper. He said to me, “Did you 
have your supper?” 

I said, “No, but I had a big dinner.” I didn’t say 
where or who gave it to me. He shared his meal with me 
and there was plenty for both of us. 

We were kept busy until about ten o’clock. We then 
sat down and talked for a little while and the barber said, 
“If you don’t want to take that train tonight, you can 
stay with me over Sunday.” 

I inquired about his family and he said, “I am an old 
bachelor. I have a nice little home—just me and mother. 
She will be glad to have you.” 

I decided to stay. I found his mother to be one of 
the dearest old ladies I had ever met. We had a pleasant 
visit together and Monday night I embarked in a freight 
car with seventeen varieties of bums counting myself. 
White, black, some quite respectable and others too 
filthy looking for hogs to associate with. The only place 
I could find to sit down was on top of a barrel. It was 
surely some bunch of humanity—interesting, funny and 
yet pitiable. The fellow nearest me on another barrel 
was a printer. When he told me that, I said I used to 
work at it for a while but I switched to the barber trade. 
He was an intelligent fellow but booze had gotten the 
best of him. There were two others I became well ac- 
quainted with before I reached my destination. The one 
a shoemaker who had just gotten out of the workhouse. 
He said he had been in for six months and learned the 
trade while there. The other fellow was a stone cutter 
and was from Philadelphia. 

We were in that car until the next evening about 
seven o’clock when the train pulled into Pittsburgh. All 
I had to eat since supper time the night before, were two 
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ears of corn. The train had stopped about ten o’clock in 
the morning to take water. There was a cornfield just 
near. I jumped out of the car, climbed over the fence 
and selected two ears and ate them raw. I never knew 
that roasting ears were so good without roasting, nor that 
field corn was so sweet. 

As soon as I got off the train I began to look for a 
barber shop as usual to get cleaned up. My two friends, 
the shoemaker and stonecutter said they would wait for 
me. They seemed to prefer to travel with me than with 
some of the other chaps in the gang. I spied a shop and 
went in. I spoke to the boss and asked him if I could wash 
and shave. 

“Sure,” he said. He handed me a towel and said, 
“Help yourself.” I washed, shaved and was putting on 
my tie when I looked down and behold, my trousers had 
about as much white paint on them as on the wash stand. 
They forgot to tell me that the stand had been freshly 
painted. One of the barbers got some gasoline and a rag 
and it rubbed right off. 

They were not busy in the shop and all the while 
I was “dolling” up one of the barbers sat strumming on a 
guitar. I noticed a fiddle on the table. I said to him, 
“Who plays the fiddle?” 

“T do, a little,” he said. 

I picked the fiddle up and looked at it. 

He said, “Do you play?” 

“T play it sometimes.” 

“Play us something,” he said, “and [Pll accompany 

ou.” 
i I tuned the instrument and struck up a jig. I think 
I was there playing jigs and reels for nearly an hour and 
quite an audience had gathered outside. Had I been 
clever as some hoboes I have known, I would have passed 
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the hat. I believe I might have picked up a number of 
dimes to add to my bank account. While in the barber 
shop I had gotten information as to a train for Harris- 
burg. When I went over to the railroad I found my two 
friends waiting. There was a train hooked up ready to 
start for Cumberland, Md. The three of us got in a box 
car. We had nicely settled down when a cop discovered 
us and told us to “skidoo.” We got out and walked up the 
track some distance and when the train started we all 
piled in another car that was open. I did not know when 
the train arrived at Cumberland, but about five the next 
morning I got awake and found the train doing some 
shifting at the little town of Williamsport, Maryland. 
I asked one of the brakemen where we were, and he said, 
Williamsport. I became very much excited. I thought 
of course it was Williamsport, Pennsylvania. My fiancee 
lived there and I certainly did not want her or any of her 
folks to learn of my whereabouts at that time. But I soon 
discovered we were in Maryland. This little town is 
about six miles from Hagerstown, Maryland. 

In about an hour or so we all got off at Hagerstown. 
I began to feel much better. My spirits began to perk up. 
Hagerstown was well known to me. It was just about 
forty miles from Dickinson College, Carlisle where I was 
expecting to be in a few weeks to begin my sophomore 

ear. 

i" I think it was about 6:30 when the train stopped on 
the outskirts of Hagerstown. To the right of us there 
was a park and good sized pond. The three of us headed 
over there to wash and clean up, before starting out for 
something to eat. Each one took a different direction. 
I do not know whether the other fellows had any money 
or not. I still had a little change left from what the barber 
in Lodi, Ohio had given me, after keeping me over Sun- 
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day and his dear old mother washing my shirt, socks, 
handkerchief, etc. 

I remember well the house where I got my breakfast 
that morning. Like every other bum I went to the back 
door. I had to climb quite a few steps. I rapped at the 
door and a very pleasant lovely woman opened the door. 
I said good morning and then asked if she would sell me 
a little lunch. I told her I had been riding all night and 
was working my way home. 

“Come right in,” she said, “my son has just gone to 
work. We had griddle cakes for breakfast and I have 
lots of batter left.” 

I doubt whether there was any batter left when I got 
through. I sat there after eating for quite a while telling 
her some of my experiences and the fact that I was a 
student in Dickinson College. She seemed greatly inter- 
ested. I imagine she would have invited me to dinner 
had she known that I would be loafing about all that 
day until nearly midnight before getting a train out for 
Harrisburg. 

When I returned to the park, my two chums (we had 
become quite chummy now) were there. They had got- 
ten something to eat, but no such luck as I had. It was a 
beautiful morning and getting quite warm. The two de- 
cided this would be a good wash day so they went down 
to the pond and began to wash the few things they had 
and hang them on bushes to dry. We sat around there 
most of the day. I cut their hair, and the shoemaker 
fixed one of my shoes. That night about eleven o’clock 
a train was leaving for Harrisburg. We all got in a box 
car but a “blue-coat” spied us and chased us off. I had 
made up my mind that I was going to make Harrisburg 
on that train if possible. I paid no attention to the other 
two. I ran up the track as the train was getting up speed 
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but I was able to swing myself on and about four A.M. 
the next morning the train had stopped just a little way 
from the campus of my old college—Dickinson in Car- 
lisle. I really was happy, but I was glad that none of my 
friends I made in Carlisle were around at that time in the 
morning. 

When the train pulled out for Harrisburg I think 
I was the only passenger. I never saw my friends, the 
shoemaker and stone cutter, again. 

My train pulled in just across the river from the city 
of Harrisburg about seven A.M. I got off, went to a 
barber shop to clean up a bit before getting something 
to eat. After a good cup of coffee and several doughnuts 
I walked over the bridge to the city. I had worked in 
Harrisburg and knew the city pretty well. I knew my 
best chance for a ride to Wilkes-Barre would be for me 
to walk up the river to Rock Port. At this point I could 
catch a train for Sunbury. It is about five miles to Rock 
Port, and it didn’t take me very long to hike up there. I 
had a good long wait before a train showed up for Sun- 
bury, but the first one that turned in that direction I got 
on. It was about four o’clock when the train got to Sun- 
bury. I was nearly starved. I hadn’t had anything since 
early morning. All the money I had left was eight cents. 
Just before the train pulled into the city I got off for 
fear a cop might pick me up. I soon came to a small 
restaurant. I went in. There was no one there, but the 
young lady who seemed to be the proprietor or owner. 
I told her I was broke and I was hungry. I said, “I have 
been on the road several weeks. All the money I have is 
eight cents, but if you will give me something to eat for 
that I certainly will appreciate it.” 

She smiled and went to the kitchen. Back she came 
with a plate piled up with beans and another plate with 
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four large pieces of bread. There was a jug of molasses 
on the table and I never enjoyed a meal more in all my 
life. I thanked the good lady and I made my way up the 
street. I came to the railroad station and seeing some 
workmen there I made inquiry as to getting a ride on a 
freight to Nanticoke. One of the fellows said, “There is 
a coal train in the yard now that leaves at six o’clock.” 
I hustled up the track and it was only a little while until 
I found myself settled down in the corner of an empty 
coal car on my way to Honey Pot. This was the Ter- 
minal of the Pennsylvania railroad in that direction in 
those days. It is just across the river from Nanticoke. 
I crossed the bridge and came to the trolley station just 
as the ten o’clock car, the last for the day, was about to 
leave for Wilkes-Barre. I got on the car and I sat down. 
The conductor pulled the bell, the car started. I think 
the fare was ten cents, but I was dead broke. I did not 
know just what I was going to say as the man was coming 
toward me for fare. I had been bumming rides on the 
railroad, but I had never tried it on trolley cars. When 
the Conductor came to me I said, “I just want to go to 
Plymouth but I don’t have a cent. I thought you would 
take me that far.” 

“No,” he said, “we are not allowed to carry any- 
body.” 

I said, “I suppose I'll have to get off.” I saw he was 
about to pull the bell and stop the car, and I said to him, 
“Just wait.” I pulled out of my pocket my kit of tools 
and said, “Take these and I’ll come to the car barn on 
Monday and get them.” 

He looked at me and smiled, but he took the kit. 
When we got to the Plymouth station, I got off and 
crossed the bridge and was soon home. Thus ended my 
wild goose chase for my friend Charles Shafer. On 
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Monday I went over to Wilkes-Barre. I had the con- 
ductor’s name and he told me what time he would be at 
the car barn. I saw him, but he did not recognize me. 
I thought I would kid him for a bit. I said: “Was there 
a fellow rode up with you from Nanticoke on your last 
trip Saturday night and got off at Plymouth?” 

“Ves,” he said, “there was.’ 

I said, “I am his brother and he asked me to get his 
barber tools.” 

He looked at me for a little bit and then he let out 
a word I dare not repeat here, and said: “You sure don’t 
look like the same fellow.” 


Yes, there is a sequel to the story I have just told. 
I have been asked at different times after telling this 
story as to whether I ever heard from this friend of mine 
or whether he ever came back to his wife. He did come 
back later and his wife took him in and forgave him. 
About two years later I visited them. They had gone to 
Philadelphia to live and he was working at the trade. 
He did not seem to be the same genial Charley Shafer 
I had known. The home was not the same kind of a home 
I had known it to be a few years before. A half dozen 
years later I heard that his wife had died. I imagine it was 
of a broken heart. The last I heard of my one-time best 
friend, he was behind prison bars for forgery. How 
quickly sin can destroy a home, ruin a character and 
bring grief and unhappiness into the lives of a host of 


people. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
RETIRED 


Yes, I have retired. It is more than ten years ago 
since the Bishop of a Methodist Conference read my 
name on the retired list. I felt that I was honorably dis- 
charged. It is not a disgrace to be on the retired list as 
a minister in the Methodist Church or any other church. 
Now I want at the close of my eightieth year to try and 
give an account of my stewardship. 

Every period of a man’s life has its compensation— 
childhood, youth, middle life and old age. Some time 
ago a few friends were spending the evening in our home. 
In the course of conversation, we talked about a movie 
we had all seen—‘““The Best Years of Our Lives.” I be- 
lieve that was the title of the play. One of the men call- 
ing me by the familiar nickname given me in college 
said, “Mike, what have been the best years of your life?” 

Without giving it any particular thought I said to 
him, “Right now,” and I really believe in many ways it 
has been true. -During these ten years I have met and 
become quite intimately acquainted with many who have 
been retired, in all walks of life, and as I go over the list 
some who have slipped away to their eternal reward and 
those who are here biding their time, as I am, I can think 
of none who has enjoyed the years of retirement better 
than I have. Of course, there have been days when the 
sun has not shone. There have been some aches and 
pains that come as old age creeps on. There are things 
that we must forego, but there are other things which 
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God has provided to make amends for our losses and to 
make our closing years worth while. 

I have run across some aged people who do not think 

this is so, but I still believe God means life to be so, if a 
person will try to obey Him. 
_ As I write and think of these past ten years, they 
seem to have slipped by more rapidly than any other 
years of my life. I suppose the one reason for that is that 
I have been kept busy. ‘Time has not hung heavy on my 
hands. ‘Uhere is scarcely a day that closes that some job 
begun or plans made have not gone unfinished. Perhaps, 
that is what keeps one going and helps to make life worth 
the living. I know there have been days that I have been 
“busy here and there” doing trivial things which might 
not have been worth doing, but I certainly feel that I 
have had a very interesting and happy time thus far. 
I am grateful to God for it all and pray that my life has 
been pleasing to Him. 

The thought of getting old and retiring from active 
service never seemed to bother me. I have heard ministers 
talk about it years before they had come to the age or 
time when they ought to retire. I was coming to my 
seventieth birthday when my wife and I talked about it 
and before we left the subject, I said to her, “I would 
just as soon retire this year.” 

She said, “Do you mean that?” 

I said, “I do,” and there and then we agreed to quit 
at the coming conference. Not many preachers, I be- 
lieve, make such hasty decisions on matters that are of 
such importance. 

I have heard many preachers say they expected to 
die in the harness—meaning of course not to retire unless 
compelled to do so. In the early years in our church 
there was no age limit, and most of them never did retire 
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until death took them. But in our day it is not so. Retire- 
ment is a must for everyone, regardless. He has the 
privilege of retiring at the age of sixty-five or earlier in 
case of disability, but when a man becomes seventy-two 
that ends his active service in the conference. 

In earlier days it was almost a must for a preacher to 
hang on until death. Preachers were so poorly paid 
when I first joined the conference that the majority of 
them hesitated to retire lest they end their days in a 
county home or become a burden on some one. Thank 
God, things are much better in our day. The church has 
been aroused to see her responsibility in providing for 
the retired men. The pension funds are not adequate to 
meet the need in our time, but it is so much better in all 
churches, I believe, that all retired men feel like singing 
the Doxology. ‘The laymen have done a splendid job 
and we believe they are going on to perfection. 

There were several things that entered in to cause 
_my wife and me to make the sudden decision for me to 
retire at seventy rather than at seventy-two. Everything 
was moving along very nicely on my last appointment 
and I am quite certain we could have remained there for 
two years longer. I never felt that I wanted to die in the 
harness. Some years before I retired I had heard a noted 
scientist lecture, at Chautauqua, N. Y. I do not know 
what his subject was but he made a statement which 
stuck in my mind. He said, “A man who puts in a dozen 
or more years in study—fitting himself for some profes- 
sion, and then gives forty or more years to that work, 
owes it to himself and to his friends to retire. A man 
ought to have a little time off in order to do some of the 
things he never found time to do in the professional 
career. I expect to retire when I become sixty-five.” 
I never forgot that statement. 
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When my wife and I talked about this subject, I 
thought of that lecture. I began to think of the many 
things I would like to have done in the past forty or more 
years which I never felt able to do. I began to take count 
of stock. I thought of my going to work before I was 
nine years old, giving about nine years in and about the 
coal mines, then learning the barber trade, seeking an 
education, the hard way, for eleven years, then into the 
ministry for nearly forty years. As I thought all this 
over I felt satisfied that God would be pleased to see me 
have some time off before I died in order to do some 
things I never found time to do. 

There was another good reason, I felt, for making 
the sudden decision. My wife was not very much 
younger than I was and she had passed through a serious 
operation and a prolonged illness. I was thinking of her 
more than of myself. At the age of seventy I was still 
going strong. I seemed to be as vigorous as when I was 
fifty. I felt that my wife was far too active. It is cer- 
tainly not an easy position being a pastor’s wife, if the 
wife is a willing worker. All who have known her will 
agree with me that she never was too busy to do work 
in or out of the church. 

There was one other thing that made it easy and pos- 
sible for me to say, “I would just as soon retire this year.” 
There was a lovely home furnished from top to bottom 
awaiting my decision. Not every minister can quit his 
job and find everything in readiness. My wife and her 
sister own this lovely home and I think they were happy 
to know they would be together once more. 

The conference met in Altoona the next spring. I 
had not said anything to the officials or to any member 
of the church about retiring until just a few weeks before 
conference. I made it known to the District Superinten- 
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dent as soon as possible, which was the proper thing to 
do. When the preachers heard it during conference week 
many of them seemed surprised. A good many thought 
that I was not old enough. Some others seemed to think 
it was the thing to do since I had a nice home awaiting 
me. My name was read from a separate sheet—Retired 
Men. I had heard some of the older men tell of a peculiar 
or depressed feeling that came over them as the Bishop 
called their names from that list. I had no depressed 
feeling. I accepted God’s plan and will for me. 

When the Bishop read my name and asked if I would 
like to say a word to the conference, I rose and smiled 
and thanked him and sat down. Not that I was speech- 
less. I should have said something for what the confer- 
ence and church had meant to me through the years, but 
I had always felt it was unjust to the retiring men to ask 
them to speak at a time when men had just gotten their 
appointments and were anxious to hear the Benediction 
rather than listen to some stammering, excited old man. 
I think it would be a nice thing for the conference to 
have a place on the program for all retiring men to say 
a word at some other time of the session rather than at 
the close. 

Conference was over and I made off as soon as pos- 
sible to get things in readiness for our last moving. 

It was a busy week at the parsonage. Many who had 
never called to see us during our three years stay had 
come and more phone calls were made than in many 
weeks at other times. Many came to offer their help. 
One man and his wife spent practically all week at the 
parsonage. They did most of the packing and helped in 
so many ways that it was a great relief to both of us. 
There were others who came and were ready to do any- 


thing they could. 
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With so much help and our goods not being moved 
to another parsonage, we were ready much sooner and 
could have moved out several days earlier than usual, 
but the pastor in Curwensville had been appointed to 
the Duncansville charge and we had planned to use the 
same moving van. I hired the van in Altoona and our 
furniture was taken to Curwensville and then the pastor’s 
furniture there was brought to Duncansville. This was 
a good arrangement and greatly lessened the expense. 
Both movings were made the same day. 

This last moving was quite different for us from many 
others. It seemed like coming back home for me, and it 
had been my wife’s home since childhood; so we were 
very happy in the thought that for the rest of our days 
this would be our earthly home, unless some unforeseen 
event should take place. It was less than ten years since 
I had left Curwensville and I still knew about all the peo- 
ple in the Methodist Church and most all the business 
men. Just a year before I left Curwensville the Rotary 
Club was organized and I was a member and now was 
invited to renew my fellowship, which I did. I was also 
a member of the hunting club and returned nearly every 
year to enjoy climbing the hills and wading the streams. 
My masonic membership was in Williamsport, but I was 
a frequent visitor of the Blue Lodge in Curwensville 
when I was pastor here. All of these contacts have added 
much to my pleasure and happiness. No other com- 
munity could have offered us so much or done more to 
make these days and years so pleasant, and I trust profit- 
able. One should never come to the place in life when 
he just plans or thinks of his own interests and happiness. 
If one is not able to give and contribute something to 
the good of his friends and to the community in which 
he resides, he has missed the mark. 

We were not long getting things adjusted in and 
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about our home. ‘There were many little things I was 
able to do. I spent a good deal of time on the outside. 
We have a good sized lot and | try to keep this in order. 
There was no vegetable garden, but plenty of flowers 
and shrubbery to be cared for. 

By the time vacation season came we were ready to 
drop whatever was yet to be done and get away for a 
brief time for a change of scenery if for no other pur- 
pose. This had been my custom from the very beginning 
of my ministry. I always preached vacation for every- 
one if at all possible, and I believe it is a worthwhile habit 
for any person to form and one that pays if the vacation 
is of the right sort. We spent several weeks at Chau- 
tauqua Lake. We had many lovely auto trips that first 
fall. 

For the four or five months of my first year of retire- 
ment very few ministers had invited me to fill their pul- 
pits and I was glad that it was so, because it gave me an 
Opportunity to go and hear some of my brother min- 
isters, whom I had never heard preach. It never occurred 
to me that I might be called to take over a charge, yet 
this is the very thing that happened. In November, 1941, 
one of the young men who was on a three point circuit 
decided to quit the work and go to another denomina- 
tion. I believe he left without giving notice to the con- 
gregations or to the District Superintendent. I was asked 
to take over that charge until someone could be secured. 
I consented to do so, thinking it would only be for a few 
weeks, but I was kept there six months until conference 
time. It was a dreadfully cold winter and I traveled more 
than a hundred miles every Sunday. I frequently went 
down during the week to visit which I was not obligated 
to do, but the people were all lovely to me and I was 
glad to be able to serve them. 

Just before the close of 1942 conference, the District 
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Superintendent came to me again and asked if I would 
take a two point circuit until the Seminary should close 
in June. He thought he could secure a student for that 
work. Of course I said I would, but no student showed 
up for many weeks after. This of course was during the 
best weather and I had not more than sixty miles of a 
drive each Sunday. 

No sooner had I been relieved of this work until I 
was asked to take over a five point circuit where I had to 
preach four times every Sunday. This was more preach- 
ing than I had ever done on one day during all the years 
of my active ministry, and, believe me, it is no easy task— 
even if it should be the same sermon. There was a min- 
ister assigned to this work, but he could not arrange to 
come for about six weeks. When I was relieved of this 
work the new minister having arrived, I thought I would 
be free for at least that year because the cool breezes had 
begun to blow and all the charges of the District so far as 
I knew, were cared for. I did have a breathing spell and 
enjoyed a few weeks hunting for grouse and rabbits. 
But before November was past I was asked to supply one 
of our larger churches, the pastor of that charge being 
very ill. This was twenty-five miles of a drive one way, 
and I was on that work for the remainder of the confer- 
ence year, the pastor of the church having passed away 
during the winter. 

I was much relieved when the conference was over 
and I was not asked to go to another charge. We had 
many places where we wanted to visit among friends 
and places we had wanted to see. But the ministers know- 
ing that I was free began to invite me to fill their pul- 
pits. I had as many as four invitations for the same Sun- 
day. I was really kept busy and we did not get to have 
anything that could be called a vacation until the late 
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fall, which after all is the most delightful time of the 
whole year if one is going by auto. I am not sure, but I 
believe it was this same summer the Presbyterian church 
in Clearfield, our county seat, invited me to fill that pul- 
pit for several weeks. They had been without a minister 
for a while and the minister they called could not come 
before September. 

I was kept busy most of the conference year. The 
one reason for this was that I was the only retired Meth- 
odist preacher in this section of our conference. Most of 
our retired men were in Williamsport, Altoona or Harris- 
burg, and it was difficult to secure their services, and 
many who had retired more recently, were taking over 
charges where supplies could not be found for them. 

For some reason there were a few appointments made 
this year quite a while before conference convened. I do 
not know why, but the preacher who was on the New 
Millport circuit, which is just a few miles from Curwens- 
ville, was sent to another charge. I was asked to supply 
this work until conference. I consented to do so and it 
was eighteen months before I was released. The only thing 
the District Superintendent would say was that he was 
unable to find a man who would go to this charge. I 
imagine he discovered that I was easy and not doing any 
damage to the charge and he just let things slide along, 
although I realized there was a shortage of preachers dur- 
ing those war years. However, in October of the next 
year a man was transferred from another conference and 
took over the New Millport work. 

As soon as I learned that a minister was coming to our 
conference and accepted this appointment, my wife, her 
sister and myself made our plans for a visit up through 
the New England states. 

My wife and sister had a nephew and two nieces 
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whose homes were in that section of the country. The 
nephew and one niece in Massachusetts and the other 
niece in Vermont. I had met them once, but never had 
the privilege of visiting in their homes. 

I suppose there is no more lovely time of the year for 
travel than during the month of October, and October 
was at her best that year. I never saw more perfect 
weather. We left home the first week of October and 
were gone until the close of the month. We did not plan 
to stay very long with our friends. We wanted to make 
it a sort of sight-seeing tour, because we are all lovers of 
nature, and the mountains, lakes and the gorgeous foliage 
which God alone knows how to paint in this one month 
of the year, were so fascinating that we were on the go 
most of the time. We did not hurry at any time. We 
gave ourselves time for rest and sleep always. About two 
hundred miles a day was the average. If there was any- 
thing of importance to be seen in any city, we planned 
to see it. If any historical places, and there were many, 
we took some time off to visit them. 

We spent the first week-end with the niece and 
family who lived near Arlington, Vermont. They were 
young people. They were married soon after they grad- 
uated from College. They had an idea that they would 
be happiest if they could find a home away from the big 
cities where they had always lived; so at once they began 
to look about. They saw an ad ina N. Y. paper, “Farm 
for sale, 30 acres cleared, rest in woodland, 1000 acres in 
all. Wonderful mountain scenery, seven miles from Arl- 
ington, Vt.” They went to see it. They bought it on the 
spot. It must have been about ten years after they were 
married when we paid them this visit. I do not know 
what the place looked like when they bought it, but it 
was transformed into a thing of beauty. One would have 
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to go a long way to find a more picturesque mountain 
view. 

After a few days we were on our way to Massachu- 
setts. We retraced our steps going back to Bennington, 
Vt., where we spent part of a day and night before visit- 
ing our friends. From Bennington we went to Pittsfield, 
Mass. We had gone far enough for that day and decided 
to spend the night in that city. We had dinner at a very 
good hotel, but when I inquired about rooms, the clerk 
said there wasn’t a vacant room and he doubted whether 
any hotel in the city would have any. He directed me to 
another hotel and said, “If you can’t find anything there 
go to the Y.M.C.A. You can, perhaps, through the “Y” 
get into a private home.” ‘The secretary was very accom- 
modating and after looking over a list of homes and 
making a few phone calls we found very pleasant quar- 
ters for the night. 

Before leaving Arlington we had been reading about 
a great musical festival that was to be given in Worcester, 
Mass. The Philadelphia Orchestra and Choir of four 
hundred voices. We had planned to see and hear this 
if at all possible. We left Pittsfield in good time the next 
morning. We arrived in Springfield, Mass. by noon. We 
had lunch and then started for Worcester. This was 
about the worst day for driving we had during the entire 
trip. It began to rain while we were at lunch and con- 
tinued all afternoon and evening. We reached Worces- 
ter about four o’clock. I looked up the Y.M.C.A. head- 
quarters for I felt sure I could get information about the 
concert and also about a hotel. We were directed to a 
hotel just a few squares from the “Y” building. We got 
one single and a double room with twin beds and private 
bath. Everything was O.K. My next move was to get 
down to the concert hall in order to get tickets. All was 
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attended to before dinner. After dinner we dolled up 
and took the trolley for the concert hall. What a won- 
derful treat it was. Food for thought and rest for tired 
bodies. After a good night’s rest we set out for Gloucester 
and Bass Rocks where the other niece and nephew re- 
sided. 

If I felt free to do so I should like to give a description 
of these two lovely homes and the magnificent landscape 
stretching out to the sea, where one could see the ocean 
liners passing and sail boats tossing to and fro. The homes 
were spacious and beautiful within and without. But it 
was not the buildings or the beautiful landscapes that 
made our visit so delightful, it was the royal welcome and 
the lovely friends and their many kindnesses that made 
the visit so much worth while. Mountains and valleys, 
rivers and lakes, stars and sea, trees and flowers, animals 
and birds, all have a fascination for me, but what I cher- 
ish most and that which makes life worth the living is to 
have a friend. These were our friends and they tried to 
do everything they could to make our stay pleasant. 

While here we had a number of lovely drives. It is 
less than an hours run by auto to Boston. I had never 
been to Boston and now was my chance. The niece and 
nephew in Gloucester had their chauffeur drive me to 
Boston and anywhere else I cared to go. That of course 
was an opportunity which I gladly accepted and I surely 
made the most of it. The chauffeur knew every nook 
and corner of the city and he could handle a car with 
skall. 

When we returned home in time for the evening din- 
ner and when I told them of the various places we had 
been and what I had seen they thought it was just about 
impossible for an old fellow past seventy-five to do it in 
one day. The thing that amazed them most was the fact 
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that I had climbed to the top of Bunker Hill monument 
and down. I had of course to walk down after I was up 
for there is no other way to get up or down. I wanted a 
view of the city and there is no place in or out of the 
city for getting a better view. It was a big day’s work 
but so far as I recall, I do not think I ever felt tired or 
had any ill effects in any way. I believe it did me good 
and it surely was a real pleasure for me. 

I had one brother, a retired railroader living in Hart- 
ford, Conn., and we planned a visit with him, on our way 
home. We left Bass Rocks for Hartford, I think it is not 
more than 150 miles from Bass Rocks to Hartford, Conn. 
We arrived at my brother’s home early in the afternoon. 
We spent a very enjoyable evening here. A number of 
friends of my brother’s were invited to meet us. I had 
met some of them when I visited in Hartford a few years 
before. We could have spent as much time here as we 
cared to but we were on our way home and the weather 
was getting cool so we thought it wise not to prolong our 
visit. The next day we left Hartford and got as far as 
Port Jarvis, N. J. We were directed to a very nice hotel 
and were able to find very good accommodations. Short- 
ly after we were settled in our rooms I learned that the 
Rotarians were having their regular meeting at 6:30 and 
it was “Ladies’ Night.” I being a Rotarian thought it 
would be great if I could make up, which I usually try 
to do, if I am away from home. I made some inquiries 
as to where I might find the secretary of the club and to 
my great surprise I found him to be an old friend. He had 
been secretary of the Y.M.C.A. in Clearfield and was 
now secretary of the “Y” here in Port Jarvis and also 
secretary of the Rotary Club. His home was in Bellwood 
where I had been pastor of the Methodist Church for 


five years and it was my privilege to be his pastor, so of 
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course he would take no excuse. All three of us must be 
his guests at the Rotary dinner and enjoy the fellowship 
and entertainment. It was an unexpected pleasure indeed. 

The next morning after a good night’s rest and a good 
breakfast we were on our next leg of the journey. We 
had lunch in the city of Scranton. From there we drove 
to Wilkes-Barre, crossed the river to Kingston, where 
the Wyoming Seminary is located, and on down the 
river to Plymouth where I spent part of my boyhood 
days. As we drove down the main street of the city, 
everything seemed to have changed until we got through 
the business part of the town and came to the Methodist 
Church. I recognized it at once although it had been 
more than sixty years since I had gone there to Sunday 
School. I stopped the car and went across the street 
and rang the parsonage bell. A very fine looking young 
minister greeted me. I introduced myself and told him 
I was a retired member of the Central Pennsylvania Con- 
ference. I said, “I lived here in Plymouth as a boy and 
went to your Sunday School.” He seemed quite inter- 
ested and called his wife and young son out to meet us. 
Before we got started away he wanted to know if I 
couldn’t come back before winter set in and preach for 
him. I said, “It is likely the snow will begin to fly any 
time up in Clearfield County, and I wouldn’t like to make 
any promise. If, however, you should like to have me 
come next spring or during the summer, I shall be glad 
to come for a morning service.” When the Wyoming 
Conference convened the next spring, this young fellow 
was returned to Plymouth, and very soon thereafter | 
got a nice letter from him and he gave me the privilege 
of setting my own time to come. 

I have forgotten the date I suggested but I believe it 
was in September. Anyway I drove over on a Saturday. 
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[ had written to a cousin in Kingston that I was going to 
preach in the Methodist Church at Plymouth, stating the 
time, and she immediately wrote me saying I must stop 
at her home in Kingston, which was just five miles up the 
river. I had not seen these relatives for a good many 
years and I was glad for the invitation. It is a drive of 
two hundred miles to Kingston and I did not arrive there 
until about five o’clock. By the time I was dolled up and 
had my nose powdered it was time for dinner. And what 
a dinner it was! But best of all they had a wonderful 
surprise for me. Just as we sat down at the table my 
brother, whom I had visited in Hartford, Connecticut, a 
year before, stepped out from some secret corner and 
greeted me. It surely was a surprise and we had a jolly 
good evening together. The next morning they all went 
down to Plymouth to church. It was the first time any 
of them had ever heard me preach, and it was the last 
time for my brother. The following New Years Day 
I received a telegram that Victor, my only living brother, 
had died. I have always been so glad that I accepted an 
invitation to preach in the Methodist Church in Plym- 
outh, and that this, my beloved brother, heard me bring 
a gospel message, and that we had such a delightful visit 
together. 

Shortly after I had returned from my visit in Luzerne 
County and preaching in the church at Plymouth, I was 
again called back to service. The New Millport Charge 
was again without a preacher. The District Superinten- 
dent again called on me to take over until he could find 
someone. These folks had been so kind to me that I did 
not have the heart to say no. I filled this work for an- 
other year, making two and a half years I served the 
Charge after I had retired. I might add that a local 
preacher and his wife were sent to this New Millport 
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Charge. They have done an excellent job and are still 
there. During the past year a lovely new parsonage has 
been built and all three churches have been renovated, 
and this Charge is now one of the finest three-point cir- 
cuits in the Conference. 

Now that I was not holding down a steady job, the 
preachers began inviting me to help out. For a couple of 
years there were very few Sundays that I had off. I 
travelled from one end of the Conference to the other. 
My wife has been after me for some time, asking me not 
to make any more promises. My doctor has said preach- 
ing was too hard on my heart and I would have to quit. 
That’s a pretty hard pill to take, Doc! But the other pills 
you have prescribed for me to take three times a day 
have helped to keep me going, and I guess I better try 
this one. 

I have been thinking over what my wife has been 
saying about quitting, and what the doctor has told me, 
and I have also thought of some other things. I have been 
thinking of all the fun I have missed. I really haven’t 
had much time off since I retired, to do some things I 
never had time to do when I was in the active work. 
This is a happy thought that comes to me, and I am now 
going to remind my brother preachers that when they 
invite me to preach, they are depriving me of a lot of 
good, wholesome fun which, perhaps, the good Lord 
would be pleased to see me have. When I have been in- 
vited to fill a pulpit on Sunday, I have never felt that I 
dared to go fishing or hunting on Saturday; and usually 
when I preach on Sunday I am too much “all in” to go 
on Monday. And I frequently have noticed that on that 
particular Saturday or Monday the trout were taking the 
fly or the rabbits did not hole up. 


Looking at the above sentence I see two words that 
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have attracted my attention: fly and rabbits. As I look 
these two words square in the face, I feel like making an 
apology. To think that I have been trying to write a story 
of my life and have paid so little attention to the most 
ancient of sports. I am glad the Bible tells about these 
sports, and that Jesus found some sturdy fishermen to 
teach and send out to preach. It is impossible that some 
of the disciples were skilled hunters. However that may 
be, I am glad to say I have found many disciples of Jesus 
who were skilled hunters and expert fishermen who be- 
came my staunchest friends. It is only the man who has 
waded the streams, climbed the mountainside, sat on the 
“watch” and spent some weeks in a well ordered hunters’ 
camp, who can fully appreciate what I am trying to say. 

I was not more than five years old when I caught my 
first trout. I caught it on a pin hook and a few feet of 
store cord for a line, and an elder rod. I still remember 
that I did not take that fish off the hook, but holding the 
rod high and going as fast as my little legs could go, I 
ran to my grandmother’s kitchen. What a boy I was! 
I really have caught bigger fish since, but none that ever 
gave me a greater thrill. I also remember the first time 
I went rabbit hunting. I was still with my grandparents, 
I suppose I was not more than six or seven. My Uncle 
Frank was 18 .or 20, I imagine. He had an old single 
barrel, muzzle loader, he rigged up for me. He called 
Old Bell, a fine hound, and we started off. We walked 
up the log road for perhaps a half mile, when the dog 
began to “sing.” My uncle placed me at a crossroad and 
told me just what to do, and he ran on up the road. In 
a couple of minutes I saw the rabbit coming straight at 
me. I put the gun down and began to yell: “Here he 
comes! Here he comes!” I think that was “buck fever” 
for sure. I do not remember ever having it again, al- 
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though, I admit, I have gotten pretty much excited many 
times. 

I occasionally meet a man, it might be a preacher, who 
tells me he never hunts or fishes. Sometimes I ask where 
he was born. If a man has been born in New York City 
or in Philadelphia, I can see how he might never have had 
the opportunity of standing on a “watch” and seeing an 
eight-point buck sneak out in front of the drivers; or to 
have ever heard the music of a well trained pair of beagle 
hounds as they circle around the top of the ridge. He 
might never have had the opportunity of seeing an Eng- 
lish setter with her artistic performance as she moves 
in furtively to flush a grouse. I can see how one never 
having had any such experience could pass up the sport. 
And I can see why a fellow reared in a big city and never 
having a chance to get out on a lovely stream with hook 
and line, who never has had the thrill which comes when 
a big, speckled beauty hits the fly, might not care for the 
sport. We can excuse those who have been deprived of 
such opportunities and have not developed a taste for 
such pleasures. But I can scarcely imagine a boy brought 
up in counties of Pennsylvania such as Center, Clinton, 
Lycoming or Clearfield, not having learned to hunt and 
fish. 

I have had a fairly good, long life. I have just passed 
my eightieth birthday. God has been wonderfully good 
to me. I have had very little sickness in all these years. 
I am quite sure that I was not out of my pulpit more than 
three or four Sundays, on account of sickness, in forty 
years. I attribute much of this to the fact that I learned 
to climb the hills and wade the streams, breathing in 
God’s sunlight and fresh air, and forgetting my troubles. 
No better medicine for a preacherman to keep physically 


fit. 
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Now that I have come near the close of this, another 
chapter of my story, and having mentioned the fact that 
I had a birthday recently, I presume it would not be out 
of place to say a word in appreciation to the members 
and friends of the Methodist Church, and a number from 
outside of town who came to do me honor on that occa- 
sion. It was a well-planned, lovely affair. I never dreamed 
I had so many friends. I had been told by my wife they 
were planning a little party for me. I, of course, thought 
it was to be at our home. But on Sunday morning 
when I went to church and saw in the bulletin that it was 
to be a public affair at the church, I was “flabbergasted.” 

The party was to be held at the church on Friday 
night. My wife and I did not arrive until a few minutes 
before things started. We were ushered into the dining 
hall which was beautifully decorated and tables burdened 
with good things. 

After the dinner a program of vocal and instrumental 
music was rendered, and the toastmaster then took over. 
I shall not attempt to tell all that went on the rest of the 
time, but the crowd seemed to be having a jolly, good 
time. So many nice things were said to me and about me, 
and such a generous gift presented to me, I naturally was 
all “fussed up.” I never had a birthday party when I was 
a youngster. Neither my grandmother, my mother, nor 
anyone else ever baked me a birthday cake with candles 
to blow out. And now these friends of mine seemed to 
have sensed all the joys and pleasures I missed as a kid, 
and were heaping them all up in this one party. 

Of course I had to make a speech, but what I said 
I do not know, and there was so much hilarity going on 
as I tried to talk, that I am sure no one else knew what 
I had said. 


There was one lovely lady who sat next to me at 
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the table who had wanted, and rather expected, that she 
would be invited to speak, but the toastmaster, for some 
reason, did not call upon her. I did not know she wanted 
to speak. Had I known it, I certainly would have called 
on her myself, and I know the crowd would have been 
pleased to have her give the little speech which she had 
prepared for the occasion. 

On our way home that evening, my wife said she 
was a little disappointed that she had not been asked to 
say something. I said to her: “Why didn’t you say some- 
thing to the toastmaster?” I became somewhat curious 
as well as feeling sorry for her. It took me some time 
before I was able to wriggle the speech from her. One 
day when I was absent from my room for a while, on my 
return I found the speech on my desk. 

Not long ago I was asked this question: “What 1s 
the nicest thing anyone ever said about you?” I suppose 
we have all had nice things said about us. But thinking 
about that question now, I sincerely believe that the 
speech that my dear wife did not have the opportunity 
to make at my eightieth birthday party is the nicest 
thing anyone ever said about me. 

Now that I have come to the closing lines of this 
chapter, I would that I might find words to express my 
sincere appreciation and profound love to my dear wife, 
who has contributed more than any living person to 
making my retired years some of the best years of my 
life. Had it not been for her patience, thoughtfulness, and 
loving attention, these years might have been very 
different. 

Without further words from me, and in order that 
my wife’s friends and my friends might, perhaps, have 
the pleasure of reading the speech to which I have refer- 
red, I take great pride in quoting it here, just as I found 
it on my desk. 
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“To jim: 


“Years alone are not the measure of one’s age. 
It is a thing of the mind and spirit. 

“You have heard it said that men are just little 
boys grown tall. A man who comes downstairs in the 
morning, plays with the canary a little while before 
breakfast, or who goes out into the yard to look for 
a stray dog so that he can give him a bone (if there 
happens to be such a rare thing anywhere about the 
house); a man who enjoys growing beautiful roses 
and giving them to his friends; who loves to hunt and 
fish; who gets a great thrill watching a baseball or 
a football game; who loves little children, plays with 
them, gives them pennies or sings a funny song to 
make them laugh:—Such a man, I am sure, has re- 
tained much of the spirit of youth. 

“Father Time may etch lines on our faces, dull 
our hearing, dim our vision, change the color of our 
hair to gray, but he cannot rob us of our zest for 
living if we retain our love for people and our inter- 
est in God’s beautiful world. 


Ruth.” 


Yes, you will agree with me that here is a beautiful 


tribute which should make any husband feel proud. I 
trust I have been worthy in a measure. God helping me, 
I shall try a little harder to live up to the standard which 
she has set. 


As I look out my window and dream, there comes to 


me the beautiful lines of an old hymn: 


“T know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 
Assured alone that life and death 
God’s mercy underlies. 
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“And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, 

The bruised reed He will not break, 
But strengthen and sustain. 


“And so beside the silent sea 

I wait the muffled oar, 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


John G. Whittier 
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